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PREFACE. 



Such are the infirmities of human nature, the 
particular; opinions or convictions of individuals 
until well examined are not unjustiy viewed 
with some degree of distrust. Nevertheless 
there are certain solid grounds of respect 'and 
confidence which must ever prevail. Paley, in 
his Evidences J rests- eye^ apostoUc credit on a 
basis of this natu^^.* '.'l^' there are many 
acknowledged circumstances and qualifications 
that must weigh more or less in influencing 
our dependence on men, so there are some 
which will and ought to influence our confidence, 
or otherwise, in an individual's judgment. We 
reasonably look not only to personal char^ter, 
and natural ability, and acquired knowledge, 
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but also to age and experience, and above all 
to a required freedom from the bias of all in- 
terested motives. It does not become the 
writer of the following sentiments and convic- 
tions to appeal to the former of these reasonable 
requirements; but he certainly may to the 
latter. He can at least claim age and expe- 
rience as reasons for being heard ; and equally 
so a freedom from any bias of self-interest, 
having suflfered great loss, in common with 
many others of his clerical brethren, for the 
matured convictions which have actuated his 
conduct. Like a much-esteemed friend of his 
own age, and an eminent and learned author, 
with whom in point of mental ability he does not 
venture to compare, who has left on record, as 
a parting testimony to the world, his serious 
convictions on the aspects of many of The 
Questions of the Day,* so the writer (he will not 

* TJw QueBtions of the Day, by the Creature of an 
S(mr, Longman, Brown & Co., London. 
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call himseK an author) desires, in the decline of 
life, publicly to express the sentiments to which 
he deliberately and prayerfully has attained, after 
a ministry and study of the Scriptures of nearly 
four and forty years, as regards the true cha- 
racter of genuine Christianity, and of those 
forms of faith and practice which go under 
its name; but especially that of the Church 
Establishment of the land. If the writer has 
disclosed some unpalatable truths, as also ex- 
pressed views which many may be disposed to 
controvert, he can only say that he states 
them only as declarations of his own honest 
and disinterested convictions; and he delivers 
them to the world, in the face of all odium, as an 
act of duty and of faithfulness to truth, leav- 
ing all others to judge as freely for themselves. 
That true religion may be furthered in aU god- 
liness, peace, and righteousness, according to 
the pure gospel of Christ, and that the vain 
inventions and traditions of men may be re- 
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moved, to the furtherance of Christian unity 
among all true believers, is the writer's sole 
object and prayer. 

Weston-super-Mare ; 

March, 1864. 
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THE GENIUS OF CHEISTMITT. 



INTRODUCTION. 

By the genius of a thing we intend that distin- 
guishing feature, that spirit and quality, that 
all-pervading character, that special belonging 
and pecuUarity by which not only a thing is 
most manifestly recognizable, but deprived of 
. which it loses its very essence, and in fact ceases 
to be. To take an example : St. Paul thu^ 
speaks of those who evinced a disposition to 
return to the law for justification — " I marvel 
that ye are so soon removed from him that 
called you into the grace of Christ unto another 
gospel, which is not another ; " i.e., by departing 
from the essential featm^e or genius of the gos- 
pel, viz., "grace," it ceases to be the gospel. 
By ascertaining and clearly determining, there- 

B 
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fore, the genius of a thing, we obtain a criterion 
whereby to judge of the fitness and genuineness 
of all matters professed to pertain thereto. 
Whatever suits not the genius or prevailing 
characteristic we justly deem a foreign sub- 
stance; and still more confidently do we so 
pronounce it if it be diametrically opposed. If, 
therefore, men will consent to apply this test to 
the various matters assuming to be essentials of 
the Christian faith and practice, they may be 
greatly helped to discern between scriptural and 
traditional Christianity. 



THE CHARACTERISTICS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Taking the inspired Word of God as our only 
authoritative guide, it is not difficult to deter- 
mine what is the genius of Christianity.* It is 

* Milner, in Ms Ohwrch History y speaking of the spirit 
of the Gospel, says, " Let us keep in view what that 
really is. The simple faith of Christ as the only Savionr 
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plainly declared in all the Sacred Records. In 
the Old Testament, though it is wrapped in 
shadows, yet their significance is clear, and the 
spirit of the Gospel again and again breaks 
forth as the sun from a 6loud. Especially this 
is seen in the Psalms (see Psalms U. and ciii. 
and others) ; and in Isaiah (see chap. xi. verses 
1 — 10) ; so in Jeremiah xxxi. 31, &c. In the 
New Testament it shines forth as the sun at 
noon day, so that " he that runs may read." As 
there is but one God, and one Mediator and 
Saviour, and one Spirit, so one distinct charac- 
ter and spirit and purpose pervades the rehgion 

of lost smners, and the effectual influences of the Holy 
Ghost in recovering souls altogether depraved by sin, 
— ^these are the leading ideas." — ^Vol. i., p. 133. 

Isaac Taylor describes Christianity as peculiarly and 
intrinsically a religion " of facts " creative of spiritual 
emotions ; " inducing a new and intimate relationship 
between man- and his Maker." — Spiriimil OhrisUanUy, 
p. 56. 

Both of these representations, it may be noted, exclude 
all human agency in the saving of souls, save as messen- 
gers or bearers to their fellow-men of this subject of 
faith, or these facts. — Bom. x. 13, Ac. ; 1 John 1. 
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which Christ came to establish, which blends 
every part into perfect harmony, according to 
the essential nature of God himself, who is one, 
who is a Spirit, who is pure, who is light, who is 
truth, who is love. Thus the Christian religion 
as coming from God is a reflection of his attri- 
butes. As delivered to fallen man, its distin- 
guishing features are grace and mercy. As 
witnessed in and by man, they are all the fruits 
of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22). As displayed in 
worship, the genius of Christianity is a spiritual 
service, in contradistinction to a typical and 
ceremonial ; as Christ intimated to the woman 
of Samaria (John iv. 23, 24). As shown in its 
privileges, it is sonship, heirship, and liberty. 
As seen in its social aspect, it is brotherhood. 
As exemplified in its relation to the world, it is 
altogether distinct and separate, being not of 
the world while in the world; its principles, 
objects, desires, ways, and motives being all of 
another nature, and pointing to another end. In 
its experience, it is suffering and conflict without ; 
joy and peace within. In its outward character, 
it is simplicity, sobriety, and unostentatiousness 
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(Isaiah xlii. 2), as distinguished from external 
grandeur, extravagance, or parade. In like 
manner it is openness and sincerity, as opposed 
to " cunning craftiness," or mystery ; straight- 
forwardness, as opposed to poHcy; humility, 
benignity, and charity, a^ opposed to the spirit 
of the world. It is substance for shadow, peace 
and love that " cast out fear." Another charetc- 
teristic of Christianity in particular must not be 
overlooked, as it is most essential and most 
weighty in its bearing, viz., completeness. Not 
until Christ had suffered upon the cross could 
the solemn and glorious announcement be made 
as by the mouth of the Son of man, " It is 
finished." Henceforth the ambassadors for 
Christ could proclaim the comforting truth, " he 
hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified;" 
"there remaineth now no more sacrifice for sin;" 
a fact which at once disproves and repudiates 
the Romish doctrine and ceremony of the mass. 
Yet once more : Christianity in its discipline 
and government, is ministerial as opposed to 
lordship (Matt xx. 25, 26 ; 1 Peter v. 3), com- 
mendatory as opposed to dogmatism (1 Cor. x. 
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16), exampleship as distinguished from barren 
command (1 Cor. iv. 16; Philip, iii. 17), in a 
word, as it is figuratively and most aptly ex- 
pressed after the office of Christ our Head, it is 
in the largest and most characteristic sense, 
—pastorship. 



REFLECTIONS. 

With this Gospel portraiture before us, it is 
plainly the fault of men if they be deceived by a 
spurious, counterfeit, or corrupted Christianity. 
They have only to bring any professing system 
face to face with the inspired pattern written as 
with a diamond in the sacred Scriptures, and 
forthwith aU departures, and discrepancies, and 
incompatibiUties must needs appear; and woe 
be to that person or church which through pride 
and vain glory, or through love of power, gain, 
or aggrandizement, or any vain pretext, refuses 
to bow and to conform to this balance of the 
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sanctuary. Surely the solemn denunciations of 
Paul (Gal. i. 8, 9), and again of John .(Rev. xxii. 
18, 19) are no idle threats. 

From the lapse of time, and the altered con- 
dition of society, and of the world, and of the 
church— in its growth and other circumstances, 
spme allowaace of variation and accommodation 
may danbtless be made in things indifferent, 
sueh. as touch not the vital and essential 
character of our reUgion; but no alteration, 
whether by deduction or addition, must be 
suffered which militates against the truth, the 
commands, or the spirit of the Gospel, or which 
robs Christ of his glory, or his worship of its 
spirituality, or his people of their privileges, and 
especially of the ^liberty wherewith he hath made 
them free. Jealousy on this point is a holy 
jealousy. Resistance to usurpation or innova- 
tion is not presumption or rebeUion, but rather 
faithfulness to our heavenly Master. Putting 
away men's false adornments, or throwing down 
men's vain props, is not destructiveness, but 
conservatism. Separation from those who have 
disturbed, or corrupted, and made void the truth 
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— as Rome has done — ^is not schism, but posi- 
tive duty (2 John, verses 9, 10, 11).* 

The writer, therefore, ventures upon this 
serious and deUcate inquiry, conscious of Chris- 
tian rectitude, though not insensible to the cross 
any individual must bear who ventures in any 
sort to question long-cherished and established 
usages and opinions on the subject of reUgion. 
Nevertheless, a sacred conviction impels him to 
bear his humble testimony to the simplicity of 
the Gospel of Christ, in which native simplicity 
alone he beUeves it will ever be found eflFectual 
to the conversion of men, to the regeneration of 
a fallen world, and to the building up a holy 
temple, a habitation of God through the Spirit. 

♦ Sucli, in a measure, was the wor£ of our Reforma- 
tion, — so fiur as it went, for it is clear that the times 
were not &Yonrable — either as regards the advance of 
knowledge, the state of parties, or especiaUj- of liberty 
from despotic ciyil rule — ^to allow free scope to reform : 
and even from much of the advance the Church had 
made under Edward of blessed memory, she retrograded 
under the government of the ungodly and faithless 
Charles II., and in this condition the Church to this 
time continues. 
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He is persuaded that very much of the past and 
present failure of Christianity in turning man- 
kind fi'om darkness to hght and from the power 
of satan unto God, as well as in truly elevating 
the hearts and minds of professing believers, is 
attributable, among other causes, to the great 
adulteration, and false embellishment, and acces- 
sion of worldly honour and power it has 
experienced at the hands of both ecclesiastical 
and civil powers, especially under the awful 
dominion of Rome. If the professing church of 
Chi'ist had maintained in all integrity its 
original character, in all humility, simplicity, 
and largeness of freedom, and charity ; and if 
those matters, whether of degree of spiritual 
discernment, or of external discipline, or cere- 
monial, had been left open, which God in con- 
descension to our infirmities had left free, the 
universal church had presented a very different 
aspect from what it does, in love and unity; 
while its effect upon a world Ijing in darkness 
and wickedness, woul^, then truly have verified 
the apostle's description of its irresistible efficacy 
(2 Cor. X. 4, 5), as being '' mighty through God 
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to the pulling down of strong holds ; casting 
down imaginations, and every high thing that 
exalteth itself against the ' knowledge of God, 
and bringing into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ." 



APPEAL TO ANTIQUITY. 

But the existing Christian chtirches, and even 
the Church of Rome, do appeal-r-and that con- 
fidentiy — io antiquity, and to what they please 
to consider the piinufive church; only they 
make that to be the beginning which properly 
regarded is the end of the Gospel pattern. 
They begin in their appeal with the witings of 
the so-called fathers, instead of deeming the 
pattern closed with the writings of the apostles ; 
after whose time no dogma or custom is binding 
upon Christians as of absolute authority, but 
can only be received as they are found to agree 
with the authoritative Wj(^ of God. It is noto- 
rious that errors, and abuses, and encroachments 
very early set ia upon the church, as was fore- 
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seen and forewarned in the apostles' days, 
according to the declaration of Paul (9 Thes. ii.), 
"For," says he, "the mystery of iniquity" — 
intimating without doubt the early seeds of the 
coming Papacy — " doth aheady work." * Not^ 
indeed, when we take into account the elements 
with which the Gospel in the earhest days had 
to contend, need we to be surprised. We know 
with what natural fondness converts from among 
the Jews clung to their ceremonial religion, and 
to the covenant of works-; and they of the 
Gentiles to their pagan habits, and above all to 
their philosophy. Of the anti-Gospel tendencies 
of the former we have examples abready in the 
Scriptures (see Gal. iv.) ; and of the latter we 
have melancholy evidence in the writings of the 
earUest Christian divines. j- The opinions or the 

* See Note, Appendix. 

t For an able and nnanswerable description and ex- 
posure of the errors and even follies of tlie early chnrch, 
see especially Tayhr^a AncietU GhriaUamty, So Milner, 
in his Ohwrch History^ ifffcilfing of Clemens, observes 
that '* it is not to be denied that be clouded the pure 
ligbt of the Gospel."— Vol. L, p. 289. 
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practices of the Christians, therefore, even of 
the earliest days succeeding the apostoUc, can- 
not be altogether impHcitly and unsuspectingly 
reUed on. Whatever their traditions or example, 
we must still make our appeal to the inspired 
Word. We would grant, with Hooker (book v., 
chap. 7, 3), " there is cause why we should be 
slow and unwilhng to change, without very 
urgent necessity, the ancient ordinances, rites, 
and long- approved customs of our venerable 

And, again, he observes, "The Christian world was 
now gradually learning to neglect the scriptural warnings 
— * The world by wisdom knew not God,' and * Beware 
of philosophy.' "—Vol. i., p. 290. 

So, speaking of Tertollian, Milner observes, ^' ' ToucIl 
not, taste not, handle not,' seem to have been the maxims 
of his religious conduct." — ^Vol. i., p. 277. 

But the following passage from Milner (p. 501), so 
exactly depicts the condition of religion in our country, 
in the times just passed, that it especially merits tran- 
scribing. Speaking of the long and obstinate decay in 
godliuess that existed by the end of the third century, 
he remarks, " Origenism, and^e learning and philosophy 
connected with it, were exiMbely fashionable ; and we 
conjecture that the sermons of Christian pastors had 
more, in general, of a merely moral and philosophical 
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predecessors/' nay, we would go farther, and say 
that we would reasonably give those who hved 
nearest to the times of the apostles, credit for 
knowing best what were the customs or tradi- 
tions of their day ; nevertheless, we have just 
cause to take into the accoimt all those circum^ 
stances and prejudices which would naturally 
bias them. And if this argument avails in those 
veiy early centuries of the Cliristian era, it is 
with far greater caution we would receive the 

cast, than of anything purely evangelical. In truth, 
justification by faith, hearty conviction of sin, and the 
Spirit's influences are scarcely mentioned in all this 
season. Moral duties, I doubt not, were inculcated ; but 
professors of Christianity continued immoral and scan- 
dalous in their lives. The state of the Church of 
England, from the time of Charles II. down to the 
middle (and later) of the last reign [George III.], — full 
of party, faction, and animosities, and love of the world, 
yet in its public ministrations adorned with learning and 
abounding in external morality, — seems Tery much to 
resemble that of the Christian church, in manners and 
in piety, fipom the death of Dionysius to the end of 
the century. In one instance there was a great 
difference : superstition was much stronger in the an- 
cient church." 
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teaching, or bow to the customs, of later times. 
If fondness for ceremonial observances, and the 
fascinations of human philosophy, or the lust of 
authority, could influence the church in the days 
of sharp trial and of awful persecution; how 
many more corrupting influences existed in sub- 
sequent times, when Christianity flourished — 
or rather, grew rank — ^under the smiles and 
patronage of emperors, and its wide-spread 
adoption by the world. What the result was — 
and a rapid result too — ^in the gradual develop, 
ment of ecclesiastical pretension, ritual depen- 
dence, religious ostentation, intolerance, worldli- 
ness, and general corruption both of doctrine 
and manners, we have the terrible experience 
and exhibition of the Papacy ; which soon, by 
the mysterious sufierance of God, overshadowed 
the nations, and well nigh extirpated true Chris- 
tianity from the earth. It is true we of this 
happy land have partially emerged from the 
darkness, superstition, and tyranny of Kome; 
but our reformed Church is not so purified and 
emancipated, but we have reason still to bring 
our opinions or practices to the test of the 
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inspired pattern, — ^the true balance of the sanc- 
tuary. " To the law and to the testimony ; if 
they speak not according to these, there is no 
truth in them." Nay, our own Church founds 
her claim to respect and submission on this 
-alone condition, as in her articles 6 and 20. 



SCRIPTURE APPEAL. 

In making our appeal to the Scriptures, and 
to them only,* it is not unimportant here to 
observe that there are two aspects in which we 
may so do; which are far diflFerent, in many 
instances, in their issues. We may appeal to 
the letter, or we may appeal to the spirit. The 

♦ Isaac Taylor, in Hs able Lectures on Spiritucd Ghia- 
idcmity (p. 109), well remarks, "If it be ottr part to 
speak of spiritual Christianity, we are bound to take its 
cbaracteristics as we find them in the apostolic writings, 
— ^not'as they may happen to be presented to the eye in 
the momentary aspects of this or that favoured religious 
body." 
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latter is the surest and the safest guide. We 
have the testimony of Paul to this point (2 Cor. 
iii. 6), where he says, " The letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life." So our Lord himself, 
when announcing things incapable of a hteral 
interpretation, said, "It is the sphit that 
quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing : the 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, 
and they are Ufe." It is from disregarding, or 
rather, setting at defiance, this obvious truth, 
that the Church of Rome unblushingly holds 
her doctrine of the mass, and other errors, on 
the bare letter of Scrip tui-e. 

It is not only to the word, therefore, but 
above all to the pervading and manifest spirit of 
the New Testament Scriptures, that we would point 
and appeal for a correct and pure knowledge of 
Christianity. We would ask. What is its genius? 
Though we would not cavil at every indifl'erent 
ceremony or usage that may have sprung from 
the progress of the world and of society, and is 
not actually and externally to be found incul- 
cated in the New Testament . Scriptures ; we 
would yet jealously require that they be in strict 
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agreement with the spirit of Christianity, and 
neither subversive of its doctrines nor its privi- 
leges, nor repugnant to its character of simplicity, 
grace, truth, and love. That there is ground foi* 
such jealousy, a survey of Christianity, even as 
exhibited in that most prominent and esteemed 
branch — ^the Reformed Church of England — will 
not obscTU-ely appear. 

The character of Christianity in its essential 
qualities has ah*eady, in a measure, been set 
forth. In a word, it is a scheme of redemption 
mercifully provided of God for his fallen and 
lost creature, man. The means employed are 
in all Divine wisdom and goodness perfectly 
adapted to the end ; viz., to eflTect reconciHation 
and to renew in man's soul the lost image of his 
Maker : nay, more, to quicken man's soul, 
spiritually dead, to a new and eternal life, 
making him " an habitation of God through the 
Spirit." Now, whatever militates against this 
gracious object ; whatever diverts the mind froiji 
its Author and Perfecter (Heb. xii. 2), leading it 
to rest upon an arm of flesh ; whatever material- 
izes it, and robs it of its spirituality ; whatever 
c 
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tends to exhibit or make it a kingdom without 
instead of within, substituting the form for the 
power of godhness ; whatever serves in anywise 
to exalt matter above spirit, and man rather 
than God; whatever savours of earth more than 
of heaven (Matt. xvi. 23 ; Luke ix. 55) ; or in 
any other respect is opposed to the spirit of the 
Gospel, a due regard to the honour of our 
Lord and to the. safety of souls obUges us to 
repudiate. But here it is needful to remark, 
the Gospel scheme of salvation was not perfected 
at once, and from the begmning of the world. 
Under the patriarchal it was not developed in 
character as under the Mosaic, nor under the 
Mosaic as under the Christian or New Testa- 
ment dispensation. It is to the latter, therefore, 
we are to look more especially for our example 
and instruction. For Christians to imitate or 
fitdopt reUgion as exhibited under the Jewish 
economy, however divine it was in its season, is 
to be guilty of retrogression. We are not in- 
sensible to the outward glories of the Old Testa- 
ment church, how captivating and impressive 
were its. temple, its feasts, its laws, and ordi- 
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nances ; but we must not forget the judgment 
of the Apostle thereon (2 Cor. iii. 7, &c.), viz., 
that it is " the ministration of death " and " the 
ministration of condemnation ; " whereas the 
Gospel is " the ministration of righteousness." 
Even under the Jewish economy, the essence 
and substance of reUgion was proclaimed to be 
spirituality. " I will not reprove thee," saith 
the Holy Ghost, by David, " for thy sacrifices or 
thy burnt ojflferings, to have been continually 
before me. Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or 
drink the blood of goats ? Offer unto God 
thanksgiving ; and pay thy vows unto the Most 
High." — ^Psalm 1. So also spake God, by Isaiah, 
" To what purpose is the multitude of your 
sacrifices unto me ? saith the Lord : I am fall 
of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of fed 
beasts," &c. ^' Wash you, make you clean ; put 
away the evil of your doings firom before mine 
eyes ; cease to do evil ; learn to do well," &c. 
— Isaiah i. 11. &c. Thus, even in the day of 
types and shadows. Scripture bore testimony to 
the real substance of reUgion. 
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RETROGRESSION. 

Is it proof of enlightenment, then, is it wise, 
is it safe, is it grateful to God for the world s 
increased reUgious advantages under the Gospel, 
to pursue a retrograde course ? Shall we now, 
after sixteen centuries and more of matured 
Christian experience, become more shadowy, 
and more ceremonial and formal, and less spiri- 
tual, and less practical in our religion ? What 
said Paul to the Galatians (iii. 3) ? " Are ye so 
foolish ? having begun in the Spirit, are ye now 
made perfect by the flesh ? " Read (chap, iv.) 
with what surprise and indignation, amounting 
even to scorn, the apostle regards any such 
return to '' bondage ; " we who are now " no 
more servants, but sons." And what was it 
which awakened St. Paul's jealousy, and called 
forth such reproof ? It was the lingering Jewish 
notion, that justification came by the Law. It 
is to be feared many even in these days are not 
clear of this destructive error. But, what if the 
apostle could have witnessed the aberrations, 
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idolatries, and abominations of Eome ! And 
what if after a blessed Reformation, brought 
about in the merciful providence of God, and a 
revival of Gospel Ught through the free course 
of his word and the pouring out of his Spirit, 
and a happy (though not entire) dehverance 
from the darkness, thraldom, and superstition of 
Rome, the apostle could have winessed learned 
men and professed ministers of Christ,* aiming 
to restore again a symbolical and ceremonial 
reUgion ; to commend the " touch not, taste 
not, handle not, which all are to perish with the 
using ; " nay, more, indulging in the most vain 
and sickening mediseval puerihties ! What if 

* It astounds as well as grieves us to mark what 
manner of men have been " bewitched," as Paul would 
designate it, with the sorceries of Tractarianism : men 
not only of learning and ability, but of deep — ^though not 
enlightened — piety and devotion. These qualities and 
acquirements, however, experience proves are no certain 
defence against error. Sat^an hath often enlisted these, 
and more than these, into his service ; and led such 
persons captive, by whom to effect his subtle purposes, 
especially as fittest agents for adulterating the truth of 
God and simulating Christianity. 
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the apostle were yet on earth, to witness the 
proud assumption of spiritual authority and 
privilege, and the grovelling regard for material 
things : for the baubles of architecture, music, 
and painting ; for so-caUed altars ; for fonts, 
tables, windows, screens, candlesticks, and 
candles, too — smocking the noonday — and what 
not? in short, everything that may fascinate 
the superstitious, or by means of the eye, the 
ear, or the imagination, captivate the weak or 
amuse the worldly I Surely these men have 
forgotten the admonition of John (1 epistle ii. 
16), " All that is in the world, the lust of the 
flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of 
life, is not of the Father, but is of the world. 
And the world passeth away, and the lust there- 
of : but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
for ever." We might even take up the language of 
the Prophet Ezekiel (see chap, viii.), and say, 
" Hast thou seen this, son of man ? turn thee 
yet again, and thou slialt see greater abomina- 
tions than these." Not merely the fore-named 
pueriUties and vain deUghts, together with 
bowings, and crossings, and turnings (see 
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Ezekiel, again, viii. 16), but the presumptions 
attempt to revive all the horrid tyranny and the 
prurient and polluting scrutiny of the happily 
abolished confessional. 



INSTABILITY OF THINGS HETEROGENEOUS.- 

How long these retrograding tendencies, these 
Laudian predilections and Romish imitations 
will be tolerated — ^not to say coimtenanced — ^by 
those in high places, late experience gives more 
occasion for apprehension than hope. One 
thing is certain : such a state of reUgion is of 
its own nature unstable. It is a transition 
state, that cannot rest where it is. It partakes 
of two opposing elements, not only that cannot 
long amalgamate, but are essentially destructive 
of each other. These elements are held to- 
gether for the present by means of the double 
footing to be found in the church, in its consti- 
tution, and formularies, and teachings — the 
product of past opposing influences. The 
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trumpet of the Church gives " an uncertain 
sound," partly Protestant partly Romish. Thus 
conscience finds a shelter under its shadow, 
whether it be for truth or error.* Yet, as light 
and darkness, God and Belial, Christ and anti- 
Christ cannot be at concord ; so neither can the 
Romish and Protestant doctrines, views, or 
usages associated in ' the Church of England 
remain much longer in passive harmony. The 
weakest will go to the wall, whichever that be ; 
and woe be to our hberties or our prosperity as 
a nation, even apart from our spiritual loss, 
should Popery prove the . stronger. Already 
since the Reformation the better element (in the 
person of the nonconformists) has once been 
cast out ; and daily and yearly our coimtry, both 
in Church and State, appears more affected with 
Popish leaven and with Protestant indifference. 
Well does it behove those who love the truth, 
and regard the purity, and the freedom, and the 
blessedness of the Christian faith, to bestir 

* The Privy Council decision in the Gorham case, 
gave legal sanction to this nnworthj shelter to such as 
feel at ease in accepting it. 
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themselves in the holy cause of theu* country 
and of their reUgion ; and the faithful, if need be, 
to prepare for loss and sufiering. A movement, 
in any case, has been going on in the last forty 
years, which was unknown in any former ex- 
perience of the Church. Individual members 
have constantly been leaving the Church, to 
the right and to the left, the most conscientious 
on either side (only with this great difference, 
the one guided by the hght of God s word, the 
other misguided by tradition) ; the one departing 
to more perfect and consistent Protestantism; 
the other to Rome, to " the woman arrayed in 
purple and scarlet colour, and decked with gold 
and precious stones and pearls," to drink with 
less reserve of " the golden cup of her fornica- 
tions " (Rev. xvii. 4). 

As one who has himself been constrained thus 
to act, the writer here appeals for justification to 
that Christianity which is portrayed and defined 
in the authoritative Scriptures, or ever the preju- 
dices, the passions, or the earthly ambition or 
interests of men had corrupted or overlaid it. 
No length of usage, no honour of custom, no 
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countenance of high names, no adhesion of the 
learned, no patronage even of the good, nothing 
on earth, can make right wrong, or wrong 
right, though these things oftentimes hhnd and 
stop inquiry, and that for many generations! 
EeUgion, however, is too important a matter to 
be left to the accidents of men s favourable 
acceptance; and too personal to be rested on 
the shoulders of any other's understanding, 
conscience (1 Cor. x. 29), or research than one's 
own. No fashions of religion, however world- 
wide ; no practice or sentiment, however ancient, 
will excuse men from individual inquiry. It is 
not to the bar of human opinion we shall at the 
last day be brought ; but to our own Master we 
must stand or fall. That we shall stand on safe 
ground if we can appeal to Christ's own word, 
we cannot doubt ; but we have no voucher of 
safety in resting on tradition or custom, of what- 
ever antiquity, or on the testimony of divines, of 
whatever repute, except as they agree with the 
inspired Word. 

Looking, then, to the Word of God alone, the 
writer would proceed to examine by this light 
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the particular doctrines, offices, rites, and cere- 
monies established and received in the Church 
of England as of divine authority. Neither can 
this be deemed a needless labour nor a vain im- 
pertinence, when we call to miad the source 
from which our Church has sprung; the con- 
flicting powers, views, and parties engaged in its 
manipulation, and the increase of Gospel Ught 
and energy, through the mercy of God, in the 
last fifty or sixty years. Besides, the Church 
herself challenges this trial of her purity, and 
this claim to the regard of her members. 

And, first, the writer would say a word 

OF PBIESTHOOD. 

The most prominent feature of Christianity, 
as exhibited in the most wide-spread professing 
Christian churches of the world — as the Roman 
and the Greek — ^is priesthood. And the same 
meets us even in the Reformed Church of 
England. The writer feels constrained, there- 
fore, in limine, to pronoimce against this minis- 
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terial office as being considered a legitimate part 
of the Christian system; but rather as being 
subversive of individual Christian privilege and 
a virtual denial of the perfect work of Christ. 

That the Church should be reluctant to 
reUnquish priesthood as a constituent part of 
religion, still entrusted to human hands, is no 
matter of surprise. From the earliest days of 
an instituted reUgion, priesthood formed an 
essential element ; though we have not the 
office, as a distinct profession or privilege, intro- 
duced to our notice till the appearance of the 
mysterious personage — the highest type of 
Christ's incommunicable priesthood — Melchi- 
zedec, king of Salem. But under the Mosaic 
dispensation the office was established in its 
most extensive, precise, and jealous ceremonial 
form. Without its instrumentality, there was 
no way of approach to God, no means of per- 
forming the most sacred and important acts of 
worship. Even among the dark nations of 
paganism, priesthood (and a wonderful instance 
of tradition this is, and proof of the strong hold 
sacrificial mediation had taken on the human 
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mind) maintained ever an essential place in 
religion. In profane history, we read of priests 
and even priestesses as the great officials of 
heathen mythology. And in the Acts of the 
Apostles (chap, xiv.) we have noted a priest of 
Jupiter desiring to offer sacrifice to Paul and 
Barnabas. Priesthood, therefore, is of world- 
wide embracement, and its strong hold on 
reUgious minds is no matter of astonishment. 
But besides its prestige as a necessary rehgions 
office, its high powers and privileges are such as 
men will not be veiy ready to forego. It is 
enough for any individual man to be made the 
sole mouthpiece and instructor of a congregation, 
comprising it may be not only persons of all ages, 
but perhaps of very superior acquirements and 
talents, not to say some of deep reUgious know- 
ledge, eminent spiritual gifts, and Christian expe- 
rience ; * but for a minister to profess, farther, the 
supposed authority to forgive sins ; to have power 
to consecrate (whatever may be understood by the 
term), i.e., to render (if not transubstantiate) the- 

* And tHs office oftentimes committed to a mere 
yonth of fonr-and-twenty. 
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elements of bread and wine and make them in 
such sense holy, so as to be fit for the sacred 
purposes of communion — ^for without such con- 
secration the Church allows no communion ; 
these are lofty and influential privileges, holding 
out great temptation to the Church and to man, 
to covet and to retain. We have not far to 
look, therefore, for reasons and motives for the 
desired perpetuation of priesthood, if it be but 
in some modified form, as in the Church of 
England, and in some degree shorn of Papal 
arrogancy. But the oflSice has no foundation as 
pertaining to the Gospel system in the Christian 
Scriptures ; and the pretence to it is, in truth, 
an actual denial of our Gospel standing by faith 
as sinners who have received the atonement, 
and have all equal access through one Mediator 
to the throne of grace. For if priesthood can 
be predicated of any, it is of every true believer ; 
as it is written (1 Peter ii. 5), "Ye also, as 
Uvely stones, are bmlt up a spiritual house, an 
holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, 
acceptable to God by Jesus Christ." One High 
Priest, indeed, we have that is passed into the 
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heavens, Jesus the Son of God (Heb. iv. 14), 
but between us and him there is no intercessor,* 

And next a word 

OF ALTARS. 

One who has taken his idea of the Christian 
religion simply from the writings of the evan- 
gelists and apostles, may well exclaim, " What 
has the Christian to do with altars ? What is 
the use, or where is the place of an altar with- 
out a sacrifice ? " A most essential place it 
had in the patriarchal and the Mosaic economy, 
and with all religionists, even the heathen, who 
had victims to lay thereon ; but when a victim 
— thanks be to God the Father who gave the 

* Nelson, in .his Feasts and Fasts, carries the idea of a 
priesthood in the Christian chnrch to the l^illest lengths ; 
associatiag the office, as assnmed in the church, alto- 
gether and in every respect with the priesthood of the 
patriarchal and Mosaic chnrches, and even with that of 
the heathen. If Nelson sets forth truly, as no doubt he 
did, at least in his day, the sentiments of the Church of 
England, any equivocation on the subject is entirely 
excluded. 
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Son, and to the Son " who died once for all, the 
just for the unjust," — ^is no longer needful, the 
necessity for an altar has departed also. As 
Christ is the only sacrifice, so is he the only 
altar to his people. Our gifts are nothing 
worth, save as offered upon the altar of his 
merits and righteousness. This is that altar 
whereof, as Paul wrote to the Hebrews (xiii. 10), 
" they have no right to eat that serve the taber- 
nacle." If God, in the legitimate altar times, 
was jealous of his honour even to a distinction 
of the material of which his altars should be 
made — ^that they should be of whole stones and 
not of brick — ^manifestly excluding all idea of 
salvation by works (Isaiah Ixv. 3 — 5), what 
must be his jealous displeasure at Christ- 
denying altars, stages for display of a would-be 
priesthood, and now, under the noontide blaze 
of the Gospel day ? To the Church of Rome 
an altar is an indispensable appendage : no 
altar, no priest ; but to a Protestant church a 
material altar is altogether foreign and unper- 
missible. It is to be remarked that the Church 
of England in her book of Common Prayer 
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most guBxdediy and designedly desigi^ates the 
communion table not the altar, but ^' the taUe," 
on all occasions. Nevertheless, there are lark- 
ing tokens of the Romish influences from which 
she has never been entirely set free ; and which 
at the latest revision of her services, in 1662,* 
left her more nearly x5onformed to Rome than 
before; her table is still placed altar- wise, 
dlevated on steps, against the wall, and railed in 
from the congregation ; upon it are reverently 
placed the alms or oblations of the people ; and 
at it, as a thing of peculiar significancy, a 
certain portion of the jservice must be read, even 
although there be no present communion. 
These may be innocent usages in thep[](tselves ; 
but when viewed in connection with the doctrines 
and practices of an idolatrous Church, out of 
which we have hardly come, through the blood 
of martyrs ; and wheii we see in these days 
such earnest desire and beguiling attempts to 
profit by every chance rehct of Rome, and that 
hereby many are led astray from Gospel feith 
and simplicity ; it is needful to mark the most 

• See Fisher's book on Liturgical Revision, chap iv. 
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seeming trifles, if the}^ point in a dangerous 
direction, and habituate to superstitious senti- 
ments. 



OF SACRAMENTS. 

# 

The term sacrament nowhere occurs in the 
Scriptures, nor was it to be expected there. It 
i^ of Latin derivation, and no doubt had its 
origin in the Latin Church. This, however, 
matters not, if the thing signified be according 
to truth, and there be no idea associated there- 
with opposed to scriptural doctrine, or nuUtating 
against the simpUcity and spirituaUty of the 
Christian faith. The Church of Borne holds 
there to be seven sacraments ; * the Church of 
England has rejected all but two ; but, seeing 
there is none but an arbitrary definition of what 
constitutes a sacrament, and the Scriptures 

* The object of the Church of Rome in multipljing 
8o»oaUed sacraments is sufficiently obyioos, via., to 
increase her spiritual power. 
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make no such distinction or division of rites 
into sacramental or non-sacramentalj the simple 
Bible student will rather .overlook the name, 
and regard every rite and ordinance on its own 
essential merits, weighing it in the Gospel 
scale. There may be as much danger hidden 
under two as under seven sacraments, if ideas 
be attached thereto savouring of superstition ; — 
as of an opm operatum ef^csuoy ; of a mysterious 
in-dwelHng of God in material elements; and 
of an arrogated power and privilege committed 
to so-called priests. With respect to the 
Church of England definition of a sacrament, 
independently of its being arbitrary, it is also 
open to the objection of obscurity. In the first 
place, it is not easy so to determine the force 
and meaning of the term " sign," so as to 
deprive it of all misconception and abuse. A 
sign may not only signify an .emblem, but an 
evidence. If the ** outward visible signs " — as 
of water, and of bread and wine — designate 
emblems only, well and good; but if the term 
be taken in the sense of actual evidence, the 
definition involves fatal and mischievous error. 
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Nor is a jealous suspicion of this latter meaning 
being the one affixed without clear justification. 
Not only do individual churchmen so understand 
and teach, but the very language of the Church 
herself aflfords every encouragement to such 
view. *' As a means whereby we receive the 
same, and a pledge to assure us thereof" is 
certainly language rising above the character of 
emblem. Besides, again, the Church in her 
Catechism is not content with saying that the 
sacrament or rite by its outward sign represents 
or " signifies " a spiritual work on the soul, bat 
that " hereby " such spiritual gift and benefit is 
actually received — "as a means whereby we 
receive the same ; " and again, — " for being by 
nature bom in sin the children of wrath, we are 
• hereby made the children of grace." The pubUc 
office of the Church for baptism is also framed 
in entire accordance with this opus operaium 
view of sacramental efficacy.* Mr. Fisher, in 

* In the First Steps to the Catechism set forth by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, we have 
^e following bald and nnequivocal question and 
answer ;— 
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his able work on the Liturgy, * makes the 
following observation : — " Now, that our pious 
Reformers intended to engraft this notion into 
the formularies of the Church is hardly to be 
beUeVed. But the root of the matter was left 
from the first, and subsequent alterations 
developed it into a theory of formidable propor- 
tions approximating closely to the fundamental 
error of the Papal system." 

That certain reUgious ordinances were esta^ 
bUshed or ordained by Christ as Uvely and 
significant emblems and confessions of disciple- 
ship, and of faith, and of gratitude, and of 
spiritual communion with himself and his 
members, the Scripture plainly teaches. Our 
wisdom is to receive our Lord's commands in 

Q. — Why do you call God your Patlier ? 

A. — I call God my Father not only because he is my 
Maker, but because in my baptism I was made a child 
of God. 

How different is the teaching of Paul (R-om. viji. 14), 
or of John in his Epistle throughout ! 

* See LUurgiccd Purity, by John C. Fisher, M.A., of 
the Middle Temple. Hamilton, Adams, & Co. Second 
edition, p. 364. 
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all the o^n simplicity and plainness with 
which they were deUvered ; neither taking 
therejfrom nor adding thereto, nor mystifying 
them in any way by our explanations, interpretap 
tions, or ceremonial embellishments. The 
institutions of Baptism and of the ^' Breaking of 
bread" (as the Lords Supper was designated in 
the Apostles' days) were delivered in such 
simple terms as one would have supposed to 
have been incapable of misconception. ^^Go 
ye," said Christ, '^ and teach all nations ; 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you " (Matt, xxviii. 19) ; or as it is 
given by Mark (xvi. 15) — " Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature. 
He that beheveth and is baptized shall be 
saved; but he that beUeveth not shall be 
damned." Such are the plain words of institu<> 
tion of Baptism ; and those of the Lord's 
Supper are of equal simplicity and clearness: 
laA «^n C JsU«s ."L Jnable and sigM- 
ficant pbUgation of thankful remembrance ; and 
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giving them a coBtinual token of what Christ 
had done for them, and of the manner in which 
they should i^iritaally profit thereby (see Matt, 
xxvi. 26 — 28). The Apostle Paul refers to 
Hhese words of institution (1 Cor. xi. 23 — 27), 
keeping strictly to the letter, and his simple 
comment thereon is that hereby ''we do show 
forth the Lord s death till he come." And this 
is all we read in the whole of the Scriptures 
concerning these two rites, to which such an 
exceeding prominence has been given, and such 
essential virtue has been ascribed by the 
Churches of Christendom, and from very early 
times, as though they constituted the very 
foundation, substance, essence, and spring of 
Christianity.* To quote an instance or two of 
this Chinch sentiment we may select Hooker as 
a most esteemed Church writer, to whose 
opinion as the "judicious " there can be no 
exception. At vol. ii., book 6, chap. 57, Hooker 
gives at large his views of sacramental efficacy. 

* Witness the teaching of the Church Catechism, 
also the prominence given to sacraments in the nine- 
teenth Article. 
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And, first, we have a mar^al guide to lihe 
subject, by Mr. Keble, the editor, in these strong 
and absolute terms : — *^ The necessity of sacra* 
ments nnto the participation of Christ." Hooker 
cotUmences by olgecting to the idea that 
sacraments ^' only, teach the mind." To refute 
this notion he instances the case of the baptism 
of infimts. '^ Unto infants," says he$ '^ which 
are not capable of instruction^ who would not 
think it a mere superfluity that any sacrament 
is administered^ if to administer the sacraments 
be but to teach reoeiyers what God doth for 
them ? " Now, apart from two facts, viz., that 
Hunker here ddes not give .an entire view of the 
sentiments of what may be called the low 
saeramentarian ; and also that he inadvertently 
puts a powerful sword into the hands of the 
aatipasdo'-baptist ; the virtual efficacy pet te of 
an external rite could not possibly be put in a 
stronger light than as thus administered and 
partaken of by aii unconscious recipient. Again, 
Hooker pbserves, — " But their chiefest force 
and virtue con»lsteth in that they are heavenly 
ceremonies which God hath san^ified and 
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ordained to be administered in his Church, first, 
as marks whereby to know when God doth 
impi^t the vital or saving grace of Christ unto 
all that are capable th^eof," &c. And in a 
note it is further challenged :• — •" Are not sacra- 
ments signes of grace given ? If signes, have 
they not that which they signify ? " It is but 
just to observe that Hooker occasionally guards 
his remarks, as when he says (section 4), that 
sacraments '^ contain in themselves no vital force 
or efficacy ; " (he would not go quite so far as 
the Romish Church does in this) " they are not 
physical, but moral instruments of salvation, 
duties of service, and worship, which unless we 
perform as the Author of grace requireth, they 
aro unprofitable/* Still, when rightly received— 
and mark t in the case of infants with uncon- 
soiousness — ^they are as sure evidences of saving 
grace actually received as was the fire in the 
bush a sure token of Gt>d*s presence to Moses, 
and the fire of cloven tongues (tliis is Hooker's 
own illustration) of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit with the apostles. We would only ask, 
are these high ritual notions truly borne out 
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either by the direct language of the New 
Testament, or by the genius and spirit of the 
Gospel .message? Does the Word of God 
direct us to look at any external rite or ceremony 
to learn whether we have the Spirit or not, 
and whether we be children of God or not? 
May we not challenge the production of one 
single text to this effect ? 



OF BAPTISM. 

We know the portions of Scripture especially 
relied on l^ the holders of baptismal regenera- 
tion, Tiz., Bom. vi. 3, 4, Titus iii. 5, and 
John iii. 5. But these will be found, on fair 
examination, utterly to fail them. ''Know ye 
not,'' said the apostle (Bom.'Vi.), '' that so many 
of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were 
baptized into his death?" To pass over the 
possible interpretation of these words as ex- 
pressing a question of some not being so 
essentially baptized, we will take the passage in 
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the most positive sense. Baptized into Jesus 
Christ may mean two things, — ^baptized by the 
ceremony into the profession of the Christian 
&ith; or, baptized by the Spirit into Uving 
anion with Christ. In the former sens^ the 
argument of the apostle, enforcing suitableness 
of life, is based upon our pn>mise and profession ; 
in the latter sense ihe argument points to oiu: 
vital spiritual condition, with which sin is utterly 
inconsistent and irreconcilable. In either sense 
the passage is equally practical ; . but it is 
opposed to all experience, and to every repre- 
sentation of existing facts, and to all the 
warnings, and admonitions, and expressions of 
fear and doubt concerning professors which we 
find in the apostolic addresses, to regard the 
words as a declaration of a positive and certain 
spiritual condition. So far from this, the apostle 
himself twice uses languagiB of doubt on this 
point (verses 6 and 8) — " If we have been 
planted together in the likeness of his death; '* 
and again, ^^Ifwe be dead with Christ." With 
respect to Titus iii. 5, it is quite puerile to 
understand the expression, '^ the washing of 
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regeneration " as referring to the water of 
baptism. It means that regeneration is a 
washing, i. e., a spiritual washing, not that 
washing is regeneration. The text explains 
itself when it is said " by the Holy Ghost." 
But 1 Peter iii. 21 puts the question still more 
emphatically beyond dispute. " The like figure 
whereunto baptism doth now save us (not the 
putting away the filth of the flesh but the answer 
of a good conscience toward God) by the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ." As for John iii. 5 — 
" Except a man be bom of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God " 
— ^this is not left to our faUiblei< interpretation ; 
for our Lord explains his own words, first, by 
an elucidation, and secondly, by a plainly de- 
signed omission. First, the elucidation — ' * That 
which is bom of the flesh is flesh ; and that 
which is bom of the Spirit is spirit" — ^by the 
rery nature of the contrast excludes, if the 
stronger, a fortiori, the weaker means. If 
the flesh (whidh ^ves at least a natural) 
eannbt efiect a spiritual birth, certainly the 
islement of water, can efiect none. Secondly, 
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the omission of any mention of the ele^ 
ment water, as in verses 6 and 8, is a 
clear declaration that the essence of the matter 
lies in the spirit only. Nay, in verse 8 our 
Lord proceeds to employ quite a different figure, 
and Hkens the work of the Spirit to the action 
of wind, — " The wind hloweth where it listeth-^ 
so is every one that is bom of the Spirit." It 
is plain, then, that Scripture gives no standing 
ground to the maintoiners of baptismal regenera- 
tion. We cannot say that the so-called Fathers 
of the Church do not ; for errors and super- 
stitions on the subject of baptism •* and 
sacraments seem to have been among the 

• Milner (Church Hist,, vol. i., cent. 3, p, 483) relates the 
case of a pei'son troabled in conscience about his 
baptism, as mentioned by Dionysins of Al«candria: 
This person, sajs Dionysins the bishop, entreated 
(becaase of some supposed informality in his former 
baptism) to be re-baptized. But, Dionysius observes, 
^^he durst not comply; but told him that frequent 
communion many times administered would su£Glce." 
Milner himself remarks on this that " the piety of the 
age was sincere, but mixed with superstition." This 
in the third century ! 
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earliest that corrupted and led astray the 
Church ; and from the early controversy about 
baptizing before eight days, such tendencies 
seem to have sprung from a Jewish origin. 
Happy were it if such error had no countenance 
in the authorised formularies of the Church of 
England ; but it is too flagrant and unequivocal, 
as we have seen, to be honestly denied.* 

* Evangelical clergymen are in many cases greatly to 
be pitied in tbeir very trying position as to this doctrine, 
which drives many to hard shifts of interpretation, and 
reserve, and to balancing of evils as to the course proper 
for them to parsae. But it is yet more trying to those 
clergy who for conscience' sake have sacrificed their 
ministerial position, and what is dearer to them, their 
ministerial privileges, to witness Evangelical brethren 
in the pulpit complacently plowing with their heifer, 
and not only retaining their places, but getting Gk>spel 
credit from their congregations, by boldly and strongly 
enunciating those very truths for the consistent holding 
of which their brethren have been forced in conaciesce 
to retire, and abandon their Church privileges ! 
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OF THE lord's SUPPER. 



What has been said of the opus operatum 
language of the Church concerning baptism, 
may be applied, though not with quite the same 
force, to some of her expressions concerning 
the Lords Supper. The language of the 
Catechism, — " The body and blood of Christ, 
which are verily and indeed taken and received 
by the faithful in the Lords Supper," — ^runs 
close on the heels of transubstantiation. If 
instead of by the ^^ faithful,*' which points to the 
person, the words had run '^ by faith" pointing 
to a spiritual act of the mind, the language had 
been far less open to a dangerous and Romish 
interpretation. The doctrine of a real presence 
is not only avowed by many clei^ and church- 
men, but has certainly strong indications of 
having been retained as a remnant of the 
Bomish persuasion. The bald imposture of the 
miracle of transubstantiation was too flagrant to 
be longer acknowledged after the Ught of Scrip- 
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ture had been let in upon the mind; but a 
certain undefined mystery of a spiritual presence 
of Christ in the elements of the bread and wine, 
consequent upon the supposed needful act of 
consecration, evidently continued a dberished 
sentiment. Witness the marked diBtinctioai 
made between consecrated and uneonsecrated 
elements. Witness the epithets and expressions 
of the Service,^ — *' holy mysteries." That some- 
thing supernatural is involved in this ordmaoioe 
we havcp indeed, the plain acknowledgmjeiat of 
the ^eat Church authority, Hooker (see book 1, 
chap. 18, p. 356). " Of certaijE kinds of food," 
says he, " the Jews sometimes had, and. we 
ourselves likewise have a mystical, religious, BXkd 
supernatural use; they, of the pasclwd laxnb; 
we, of om* brea<i and wine in the Eucharist." 
It is very doubtful that a Jewish scribe would 
ever have represented the paaehal feast in a 
manner so open, if not to superstition, at least 
to dangerous misconception, — a danger peculiar 
to a Church ibarely emancipated &om an 
idolatrous Church \holding tfa^ docbme of the 
mass. 
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It may here be generally observed that 
mystery is a quality and pecuhaQLty by no means 
belonging to the religion of the Gospel. Mys- 
tery, as jugglery, pertauis alone to false religions. 
It is unavoidable that matters relating to God 
himself, who is incomprehensible, should be 
beyond the comprehension of the finite creature. 
So the Trinity must be a mystery, and the mode 
of the Spirit s operation (John iii. 8) must be a 
mystery. But these are necessary exceptions 
to a rule. The Spirit of God's revelation to 
man as to his kingdom, is all open, and ad- 
dressed to the plain understandings and affec- 
tions of men. (See 1 Cor. xiv. 15, and 1 John 
i. 1—3).* 

* It is painfal to witness the growing disposition 
towards a certain blind reverential awe, so akin to the 
spirit of Romanism. This is especially evidenced in the 
weaker sex, who have been exposed to the beguiling 
fascinations of the Tractarian clergy. A proof of this 
may be seen in the newly-adopted Romish mode of 
receiving the bread at the hands of the minister at the 
Lord's Supper: certain ladies will no longer comply 
with the plain injunction in the order of service, to 
" Take and eat," but must have the bread (or, as they 

E 
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It is enough for us — ^and we need nothing in- 
comprehensible or mysterious to be attached or 
superadded to the fact — ^that our Lord the same 
night that he was betrayed ordained for his 
disciples that they should "bless," i.e., give 
thanks (changed by the Church into consecra- 
tion), and take and eat bread and drink wine, in 
thankful remembrance of his death ; of his body 
given and his blood shed for us. By this 
ceremony we, as Paul teacheth, " do show forth 
the Lord s death till he come ; " as also testify 
our communion and oneship with him and his 
members. And the means whereby we eflfec- 
tually partake and commemorate, is by faith, not 
in the elements, but in that which is signified 
thereby. The bread and wine are but bread 
and wine from first to last. It is in our hearts 

now evidently superstitiously regard it, the very body of 
Christ) put into the palm of their hands, so that it may 
be conveyed to the month with as little contact as 
possible of sacrilegious touch. Are these misguided 
persons aware that they are adopting the practice of an 
idolatrous. Church, and giving indication that they are 
yielding to its snares P 
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and minds, by faith, and love, and thankfulness, 
we spiritually eat the flesh of Christ and drink 
his blood. The Spirit of Christ is not in the 
elements in any sort or manner, but in the 
believer alone.* It is by his Spirit alone that 
Christ now manifests himself upon earth, until 
he come again in person and in glory ; and it is 
altogether abhorrent to an enUghtened mind to 
conceive of Christ's Spirit, "the Comforter," 
inhabiting lifeless matter, and being present in 
bread! The Lord deUver Protestants from 
falling back into so, gross superstition ; and, if it 
please him, deliver also our Church from all 
compUcity in this and other remnants of Papal 
error and corruption ! 

* The Romisli interpretation of John vi. 54, &c., is not 
only opposed to reason but to the manifest tenor of onr 
Lord's own words. Our Lord was plainly using a figure 
for illustration sake, and this he himself declares, as is 
seen at verse 63. 
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MONASTICISM. 

ft 

In the nineteenth century ; in the face, too, 
of an open Bibk, and with all the terrible 
records of so many ages before us of the spirit, 
the tendencies, and the actual fruits of monas- 
ticism — ^fruits too evil to bear recital — ^we might 
have expected that such a system could need no 
farther exposure. We might have deemed it 
superfluous to show that it was not only incon- 
sistent with the genius of Christianity, but 
actually adverse to reUgion and even to moraUty, 
not to add detrimental to the ordinary social 
interests and welfare of the community. Such 
baneful and insidious institutions, however, have 
of late years, through the apathy of the Protes- 
tant pubUc — ^not to say of our rulers and even 
of the authorities of the Church — so increased, 
and this not only among the professed Roman- 
ists but (to their shame I) among pretended 
Protestants, that some words of warning are 
imperatively called for. (See notes in appendix). 



MONASTICISM. ^3 

When we hear of the communities of the 
" Sacred Heart," and such hke nonsensical or, 
rather, mocking designations, we might have 
reasonably hoped that English women were 
endowed with too much good sense, not to say 
sound rehgious sentiment, not to experience a 
feeling of revolt rather than attraction to such 
societies ; even supposing them, as many must 
be, strangely ignorant of Rome and its en- 
snaring institutions. Unhappily, however, a 
multitude of poor beguiled, unstable souls dis- 
sipates all such just expectation. The attrac- 
tiveness of societies ostensibly and plausibly 
estabUshed for the supposed more favourable 
opportunities for personal devotion, and for 
greater elffectiveness in the work of charity, the 
Christian-sounding titles of " Sisters of Charity" 
and " Sisters of Mercy " proves too captivating 
for those whose minds are more religiously 
disposed than scripturally and historically in- 
formed. In some, no doubt, there is a morbid 
disposition to asceticism leading them thus 
astray, but many we fear, especially among the 
young, are cruelly and artfully beguiled or ever 
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they have attained maturity of judgment. We 
would appeal to the better sense of these our 
well-intentioned but misguided countrywomen, 
and ask whether the facilities of ordinary, free, 
social life are not sufficient for all the duties and 
purposes of a Christian Ufe. Can we not be 
prayerful and self-denying (in all enlightened 
sobriety) as also engaged in every work of 
charity towards men both in body and soul, 
without assuming an ostentatious name or garb, 
or affiliating ourselves to constrained and flat- 
tering associations (most probably a company of 
self-deluding devotees), and subjecting ourselves 
unadvisedly to arbitrary rules and restrictions 
opposed to Christian liberty ? Are we justified 
in casting a reflection, by such conduct, on the 
innocent freedom and certainly less ostentatious 
exercise of Christian duty by those who wisely 
prefer ordinary social life ? Is it good, under 
the pretence of superior piety and devotedness, 
to^bring all the wholesome, healthful, unpre- 
tending, nay divinely-appointed duties of ordinary 
life into disesteem; as though social and domestic 
pursuits and all natural affections were evil and 
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contaminating? Is it profitable to shut up 
ourselves within prison walls,* and cast away 
the facilities and opportunities for usefulness 
which the wide world aflfords ? Are we reh- 
giously at Uberty so to do, as ordained servants 
and stewards of God ? Is not freedom one of 
the talents of God for the use of which, as for 
all other talents and mercies, we must give 
account at the last ? Have we, then, a right to 
throw it away ? Again, as all forced and un- 
natural habits are prejudicial to our physical, 
do we not know that the same are hurtful to 
our spiritual and moral health? Again, why 
were monastic institutions abolished in our 
country, and even in Boman Cathohc times, but 
from experience of their horrid immorahties, 
their dronish idleness, and the clogs they proved 

* The single circxunstaace of bolts, and bars, and 
walls, found needM to snob dark, and tyrannical, ahd 
cruel institutions, is sufficient witness to tbeir nature. 
Sucb barriers are not so mucb to keep the world out — 
wbo, indeed, bave no desire to intrude — but to keep the 
poor, miserable, and often despairing yictims in, lest tbe 
secrets of the prison house be divulged. 
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to the social wheels ? Our Henry VIII. cotdd 
never have laid his hands on the monasteries 
and nunneries — ^howheit, the spirit of covetous- 
ness may in part have actuated him — ^seeing he 
had all the fear upon him of the Romish faith, 
but that he had first caused a visitation and 
inspection of these nests of hypocrisy and 
iniquity, and the cry of their doings and condi- 
tion had become notorious. And are these the 
societies which our rulers have tamely and un- 
wisely permitted of late years to double and 
treble in our land, and that without any needful 
jealous inspection? Nay, more, are these the 
institutions which so-caUed Protestant ladies 
delight in imitating, and Protestant bishops to 
flatter and encourage ? But let us betake our- 
selves to the safe guidance of Scripture example, 
Was it not part of the solemn prayer of Christ 
to his heavenly Father for his disciples (John 
xvii. 16), " not that he should take them out of 
the world, but that he should keep them jfrom 
the evil " ? Did not Christ himself mix with 
the multitude, grace the marriage feast, dine 
with the Pharisee, sit down " with publicans and 
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sinners," and was he not wrongfully accused on 
this account ? Was not Peter rebuked for the 
spirit of exclusiveness, "What God hath cleansed, 
call not thou common"? How appUcable is 
this to the innocency of social and domestic life 1 
Is it not a Gospel precept, " Let your Ught so 
shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven "? Are we not reminded of the stupidity 
of lighting a candle and putting it "under a 
bushel " ? Is not this the exact error and foUy 
of monasticism? Or if monks and nuns— 
these who arrogate to themselves so especially 
the spiritual relationship and name of brothers 
and sisters — do come forth from their forced 
solitudes on errands of charity, would not our 
Lord say of them, as of the Pharisees of old, 
" Verily, they have their reward," — ^the praise of 
men. The genius of Christianity, so far from 
countenancing, is utterly opposed to the whole 
spirit of monasticism, under whatever modifica- 
tion. It is a thing perfectly unnatural, and we 
had hoped, till of late years, perfectly un- 
English. These so-falsely-called brotherhoods 
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and sisterhoods may be well likened to plants 
made to grow in a cellar and in the dark. 
Excluded from the light, and warmth, and free 
air of the outer open world, nay, even from the 
benefit of the rough winds and purifying storms 
of life, they can but grow up without health, 
without colour, and without fragrance, save such 
as rather pertains to poisons and to death. 
The writer cannot conclude these strictures 
without a notice of the fearful, bUnd, and cruel 
ceremony of taking the veil. This dark, pre- 
sumptuous act can only be designated as a 
species of mmrder on the part of the imposers, 
and as felo-de^se on the part of the miserable 
recipient. 

See Appendix for a remark of Luther. 



THE RELIGIO LOCI. 



This, again, seems a subject whose consider- 
ation might be spared. It has, however, not 
only a strong natural hold of the imagination, 
but is so serious a reUgious sentiment in many 
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persons as to demand at least a passing notice. 
Nor is the inquiry unimportant or uninteresting. 
It is not uninteresting, as having been one of 
the jnost ancient exliibitions of reUgious feehng 
on divine record as expressed by the patriarch 
Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 16). " Surely," said he, 
" the Lord is in this place and I knew it not," 
and he was afraid, and said " How dreadful is 
this place I this is none 'other but the house of 
God, and this is the gate of heaven." And still 
more is it rendered solemn and interesting by 
God himself having constituted it as a reaUty, 
and a fact, by his choosing Jerusalem and his 
temple to place his name there. Again, it is 
not imimportant now, although this specially 
temporal appointment of God has been done 
away ; inasmuch as that which once was a fact, 
and a source of just and enUghtened reverence, 
has now become an evidence of unspirituality, 
and of a superstitious mind. It is on this 
account the subject becomes worthy of dis- 
cussion. 

We cannot deny, for it is part of the constitu- 
tion of our two-fold nature, the powerful effect 
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of the tangible and visible things of this 
material world upon the mind of man. The 
great, the high, the wide, the deep, the loud, 
the soft, the Ught, the dark, the sublime, the 
beautiful, all produce natural and unavoidable 
impression upon man. But nothing so strongly 
aflfects him as the fearful and mysterious, and 
that which ha. connexion with religion and the 
unseen and eternal world. These touch the 
most deeply seated sensibiUties of the human 
heart, and quicken into activity the most vivid 
conceptions of the mind. Hence springs the 
power of what is termed natural reUgion (though 
nature teaches fallen man, indeed, no saving 
truth, but only fear). Hence the dependence 
on this element of Pagan worship. And hence 
its enKstment so largely as an aid to the religion 
of Rome, which is ever wise to profit by the 
things of sense and imagination. Nay, in the 
infancy of reUgion, as we have before noted, 
God himself, in condescension to man's infir- 
mity, made outward things to be aids to spiritual. 
By the Ughtnings and thunders of Sinai, he 
taught the Israelites his fear ; and by the glories 
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of the material temple he shadowed forth the 
kingdom of God in Christ. 

But these very facts and considerations should 
lead us, who as Christians profess to have 
attained a light, Uberty, and spirituality, above 
the Jew, and, as Protestants, a purity and 
freedom from superstition and bewilderment 
above those of Rome, to regard such elements 
of sensible, if not sensual, influence with a 
needful suspicion and jealousy. Men, indeed, 
often mistaking natural for spiritual impressions, 
greatly boast of the religious- benefit they 
derive through the matters of sense ; and 
truly rehgious impressions, whether merely 
natiu'al or divine, are not readily and imme- 
diately distinguishable. They must generally 
wait the ordeal of temptation, as gold is 
tried in the fire; or the result of their fruits 
— " Ye shall know them by their fruits ! " 
Natural impressions may be innocent ; and in 
due and jealous subjection to an enhghtened 
and spiritual mind, may be possibly, to some, 
handmaids to devotion ; but there is more cause 
in general for fear than trust. Let the reader 
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then suflfer a word of cautiyon, and listen to the 
plain declarations of the Word of God. 

And first to what the martyr Stephen said 
(Acts vii. 48), " God dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands." For what, continues Stephen, 
says the prophet Isaiah, " Heaven is my throne, 
and earth is my footstool : what house will ye 
build me, saith the Lord ; or what is the place 
of my rest?" The Christian knows no house 
of God but the wide universe of heaven and 
earth ; or if there be a special place on earth, 
it is not any material building,* but the soul 
of the believer, and " the heart of the contrite 
ones." We are aware that expressions may be 
often used with understood reservation, and not 
in the strictest sense ; and thus churches and 
chapels, and places set apart for pubUc worship, 

* The langaage of some of our devotional hymns is 
open to strong objection, as encouraging superstitions 
or at best Jewish notions on this head : e.g., in an other- 
wise most excellent hymn are these stanzas, — 

" As thou hast given a house for prayer, 
So give us hearts to pray." 

— Bickersteth^s Hymn^ 380. 
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may be called " houses of God," and " houses 
of prayer." But it naturally happens that that 
which is said constantly, though by sufferance, 
assumes by habit the place of fact. Thus there 
is Uttle question but that multitudes entertain 
the positive and serious idea that God still 
dwells, as of yore in Jerusalem, in temples 
made with hands.* That such is the sentiment 
held and encouraged by the Church of Rome 
is manifest in all her practice ; and no doubt it 
is through her we have derived the notion. Her 
churches are ever open for the purpose of prayer 
(such as it is, to the Virgin Mary and to angels 
and saints) ; and unwary Protestants, not seeing 
the superstition and priestly authority cloaked 
under this specious veil, are greatly taken with 
this custom, and in their ignorance highly 
applaud it. And here we would make, once for 
all, a pertinent and advised remark, — ^that it is 

* This notion is greatly fosiered and confirmed by 
the practice of our solemn consecration of churches — 
a ceremony, as there is reason to believe, not simply for 
the purpose of dedication to a use, but as (at least in the 
eyes of many) etictvLBSlj fitting them for such use. 
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not the house, or the place, at any time, that 
sanctifies the prayer, or the people ; but the people 
and the prayer that sanctifiy the place ; be it 
church or bam, field or closet 1 Restore the 
Jewish economy, and the thing is otherwise 
(Matt, xxiii. 17, &c.) ; but he that restoreth 
the Law maketh void the Gospel, and virtually 
denies that Christ, the true temple, is come. 
See further Heb. viii,, ix., and x. ; also Gal. 
iii., iv., andv. 



RELIGIOUS EDIFICES. 

While on this subject, some brief notice of 
the character of reUgious edifices will not be 
irrelevant, for tibey are manifestly designed to 
be very significant; and their significancy is 
not without its mental and moral effect, espe- 
cially upon predisposed minds.* 

* As an evidence of the truth of this observation, 
we may refer the reader to Williams's religions poem, 
The Cathedral^ to see how even a talented mind can 
be carried away by such fancies, and to what lengths 
they lead. 
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In the first place, whence came the uniform 
and, as it would appear to be deemed, necessary 
practice of building what are called chancels to 
churches? The intention of assimilating Chris- 
tian places of worship to the Jewish temple, 
seems the most obvious solution. We would 
have a " holy of hoUes"* to our temples I We 
would have an especial place for the exhibition 
of priesthood. We would draw a visible line 
between the priest and the people, or the clergy 
and laity. A screen (at least in olden times, 
and now anxiously desired to be restored), hke 
the veil, must divide this most sacred enclosure ; 
upon this portion of the church the most showy 
ornament must ^be bestowed, and from this 
place certain portions of reUgious service must 
be read (and this, though there be no com- 
munion). So many concurring provisions and 

* In an extract from Dr. Bisse, in Dr. Mant's Com- 
mentary on the Book of Common Prayer, p. 336, the 
adoption of chancels and soi^called altars is openly and 
expressly acknowledged to be in imitation of the Jewish 
provision for worship, as in the holy of holies, and to be 
therewith identical ! 
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circumstances cannot be regarded as accidental, 
or designed for no object or eflTect. Whether 
there is any harm in a particular arrangement 
of a building, an axrangeLnt to which we may 
be innocently attached from long habit, is a 
question to which we should answer — ^probably 
not. But an evidently designed thing still 
exists; and the teaching it gives, if any, is 
undoubtedly Romish, being one of the many 
things that mystic, wily Church appropriated to 
its own enhancement from the rich, ritualistic, 
and symboUc mine of the Jewish Church. So 
seemingly trivial a matter might, indeed, have 
well been passed by, were it not that these, and 
such like things of indifference, are the hidden 
fulcrum upon which the Tractarian b ody place 
their lever for mediaeval and Romish restora- 
tions.* 

* The adomznent of chancels has become in the last 
forty years, or so, an especial rage in the Chnrch ; and 
undoubtedly is a sign of growing superstition, as in like 
degree and measure of spiritual declension. 
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CATHEDRALS. 

But if the matter of church chancels could 
call for observation, something must needs be 
remarked concerning those splendid ecclesias- 
tical edifices, cathedrals, which stand forth as 
ancient and imposing monuments of a professed 
Christianity, wherever, at least, the Papacy has 
had sway. It is not consonant with the writer s 
object in this treatise to enter upon the con- 
sideration of these, as they may be justly 
regarded, national ornaments in the Ught of a 
connoisseur, or an enthusiast. The writer has 
a less flattering, but higher object to pursue in 
his criticism. A faithful regard to the genius 
and the wants of real Christianity compels him 
to hold in subjection the mere faculties which 
perceive and appreciate the arts of life and the 
works of man ; and to look at the things of 
religion in a pmre, spiritual, and practical aspect. 
He fears that faithfulness constrains us, what- 
ever be the beauty, the aspiring grandeur, or 
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other ground of impressiveness of earthly struc- 
tures on the natural mind, to write upon them, 
" Ichabod," — considered as means and instru- 
ments for spreading, nurturing, or exalting real 
Christianity, and for furthering the spiritual 
work of God. That magnificent earthly temples, 
with their loftiness, space, and intricacy, their 
light and their gloom, are conducive to certain 
sentiments and feeUngs akin to rehgious — as of 
wonder and admiration, of awe and mysterj^ 
and even of abasement in our own felt Uttleness 
within them, together with other like passions 
of the human breast — ^we would not dispute. 
But let it be observed that all such impressions 
are common to false, as well as to true reUgions. 
Judaism, Mahomedanism, Romanism, and even 
Paganism, can pre-eminently boast of such 
powers, gifts, and attainments as these. Chris- 
tianity aims at both higher and deeper aspirations 
— as after heaven and God himself (Ps. xlii. 2) — 
and far more heaven-sprung dispositions of soul 
— as after faith, hope, charity, meekness, lowli- 
ness, renunciation of the world, its glory, pride, 
pomp, and vanity. These are of the essence of 
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the Christian Ufej and whatever aids in their 
production is the thing most to be cultivated 
and esteemed ; and that which may be a snare, 
or temptation, or stumbhng- block, is to be viewed 
with cai'eful watchfulness and . fear. 

Cathedrals, as their name denotes (see Matt, 
xxiii. 2 in the Greek), are the representative 
seats of church authority ; and the professing 
Christian countries of Europe are altogether 
indebted for these outwardly beautiful and 
imposing structures to that all wealth-absorbing 
Chiu'ch whose arrogated ascendancy and supre- 
macy so long bore sway among the nations, and 
whose lofty spiritual pretensions, and whose 
special adoption of ceremonial worship, and 
whose design of captivating and enslaving the 
mind through the imagination and the senses, 
rendered such theatres for its ostentatious wor- 
ship pecuUarly needful and appropriate. That 
such grand structures, however, harmonize as 
well with the simpUcity, humbleness, and un- 
worldhness of the Christianity of the New 
Testament is a much more questionable matter. 
The cathedrals of this land having fallen into 
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the hands of our Reformed Church, we would 
not say that our Church is debarred their en- 
joyment; but we would say that temptations 
and snares accompany such enjoyments. Grand 
and gorgeous temples are undoubtedly incen- 
tives to pomp and show ; to undue ceremonial, 
to the ensnaring captivations of a sensual wor- 
ship, to the deceptive fascinations of impressions 
which come through the eye and the ear, rather 
than through the right avenues to the soul, the 
understanding, and the conscience. It is true 
they grace our cities ; they elevate episcopacy ; 
they serve as mausoleums for the honoured 
dead ; they, by their offices and attached reve- 
nues, serve as means of promotion and reward 
to the distinguished, or to the favoured of the 
clergy; and they are suitable and convenient 
edifices, for state ceremonial such as monarchies 
demand. These are rather civil and national 
than purely religious uses and advantages ; and 
in this Ught the sober Christian is disposed to 
regard them. With him the true glories of 
religion, the temple of God in the soul, and the 
beauty of holiness, holds too dear and high a 
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place in his estimation to be either veiled or 
enhanced by any temple made with hands. The 
genius of Christianity is, and ever must be, in 
perfect agreement with the divine character of 
its author, as given by himself (Matt. xi. 29), 
" learn of me for I am meek and lowly of heart ;" 
and the position of the Christian, until the fight 
against the world, the flesh, and the devil is 
over, must ever be one of trial, and disesteem, 
and reproach, and suffering. The impressions 
made on the mind and feelings by the greatness, 
beauty, and splendour of such architectural 
wonders are certainly not those pecuUarly con- 
sonant with the circttmstances of a struggling 
faith, but seem rather the expression of reign- 
ing, of finiLtion, and of glory. These edifices 
are in perfect keeping with the Pontifical lordly 
pretensions, the gorgeous and solemn and mys- 
terious rites, ceremonies, and processions of 
the Romish Church, with its assumed authority 
over kings, its priestly arrogance, and its robes, 
and incense ;* but when fallen into the posses- 

* It is to be feared tlmt otir gentry who travel so 
much abroad and entertain (and as we would desire 
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sion of a Reformed and Protestant Church they 
seem as the armour of Saul did to David, we 
feel ready "to put them off" from us as cum- 
brous and unsuitable, and to betake ourselves to 
the stone and the sling of " the fooUshness of 
preaching." It is true the ancient people of 
God had a magnificent temple, and God himself 
divinely commended, and blessed, and bore mi- 
raculous testimony to his acceptance thereof as 
built to the honour of his name, and as the 
promised abode of his presence. But in this 
everything was pecuUar, and everything tem- 
porary. Moreover, the same Lord that in- 
structed David and Solomon to rear it by one 
" greater than David," and " greater than Solo- 
mon," decreed its destruction as soon as its 



impToye) themBelyes with the wonders of nature and 
art which they behold and contemplate (and not the 
least attractiye of the nnmber are the magnificent and 
Bpacions cathedrals), are apt to be carried away by their 
admiration of these temples of idolatry, and to forget 
their Protestantism, leaying it behind them in England 
when they go, and perhaps neyer resuming it on their 
return! 
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purpose had been fulfilled. The temple of 
Solomon, therefore, is no precedent to the 
Christian Church, except as a type.* 

The writfir would dismiss this branch of his 
subject with a few practical remarks. First — 
Let not Protestants be alarmed at or envy the 
new Popish Cathedrals rising up around us. 
Romanists may harmlessly indulge themselves, 
and exhaust their means and energies on such 
expensive and vain works, while Protestants 
should be earnest and dihgent in rearing living 
temples. These arts of Rome will not rob the 
Church of Christ of one soul of God s elect, 
for these are " kept by the power of God 
through faith unto salvation." Secondly — ^We 
may note with gratification the laudable endeav- 
our, in some instances, to turn the spaciousness 
of our own cathedrals to more profitable account, 
by making them available for ordinary worship, 

* "Would any derive spirittial instmctioii from the 
contemplatioii of the temple at Jerusalem, let them read 
the beautifrd work of our renowned Bunyan, 8olomon*8 
Temple Spiritucdiaed, a work for biblical knowledge not 
to be surpassed. 
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and for more extpended preaching, as in ordinary 
parochial churches. And lastly — The writer 
desires to observe that he would not have 
thought church architecture a subject worthy 
of so serious a religious criticism were it not 
that such very undue superstitions, with ahnost 
childish importance, has of late years been 
attached to symboUc devices, including all the 
toyish baubles of ecclesiastical fomiture, as 
altars, screens, credence tables, fonts, star- 
painted ceiUngs, memorial windows ; (and what 
not besides ?) matters which might well be left to 
those who please so to amuse themselves, were 
they not beguiling and distracting the simple 
and weak from the soUd truths and solemn 
duties of vital spiritual reUgion, from "faith that 
worketh by love," and from the kingdom and 
temple of God within. 
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PRAYER AND WORSHIP. 

From the minor consideration of places of 
prayer, we would proceed to the more important 
one of prayer itself. On such a simple subject 
as this it might well be imagined there could be 
no room for error or abuse. But, with the 
Romish Church as our precursor and early 
pattern, and with the same sensuous Church as 
our continual tempter to formalism and pretence, 
we are not exempt from the necessity of bringing 
this matter also to the test of God's teaching. 
Prayer and worship form in so great degree the 
essence and substance, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, the support and the expression of rehgion, 
that the Scriptures of God could not be wanting 
of full instruction to men on such a needful and 
solemn duty. Accordingly we nleet with lesson 
upon lesson, by parable, by precept, and by 
example, both on the nature and practice of 
prayer; and this under all circumstances and 
occasions. And herein, as a matter of the 
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highest and most sacred moment, our Lord 
becomes himself our direct and personal in- 
structor ; even he to whom when on earth the 
first disciples solemnly and earnestly appUed, 
saying, " Lord, teach us to pray." Thus, on 
this point especially, we draw water from the 
fountain head ; and when we reflect that it is 
he through whom alone all prayer is to be 
addressed — ^the one Mediator between God and 
man, and the appointed Judge of all men — ^with 
what deep reverence and submission should we 
bow to such instruction ! Above all should we 
most carefully note and jealously guard against 
those faults and errors which our Lord in his 
divine foreknowledge foresaw and so pointedly 
and emphatically condemned. The first and 
most important consideration is the person to 
whom alone prayer is to be addressed. The 
Jewish Scriptures were sufficiently clear anc 
strong on this head; and to these our Lord 
appealed himself, in answer to Satan's tempta- 
tion (Matt. iv. 10), " Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve." 
To this scripture the Christian has to append 
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the equally restricted and jealous way of media- 
tion by Christ Jesus, as our Lord himself again 
teaches, " no man cometh unto the Father, but 
by me " (John xiv. 6) ; and again, " Whatsoever 
ye shall ask the Father in my name he will give 
it you." For, as Paul also avers (1 Tim. ii. 5), 
" there is but one mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus." How the Komish 
Church, in the face of such positive divine 
declarations, could, even in the dark ages, have 
ventured to set up the worship or mediation of 
Mary, and of saints and angels, and on the 
other hand, how many Romanists in these days 
of light, and with power (should they please) to 
refer to the Word of God, can continue such idol- 
atry, is a marvellous wickedness and a daring 
idolatry, which nothing but a conviction that that 
Church is Satan's counterfeit, could enable us to 
comprehend. And yet this is the Church edu- 
cated Protestants — clergy and laity — emulate, 
admire, and imitate ; and in necessarily descend- 
ing course, eventually unite themselves ! 

But, to pursue our Lords own gracious 
instructions, — :the parable of the Pharisee and 
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the publican cannot but present itself amongst 
the first for notice. Here we have the tone and 
spirit of mind immistakeably set before us that 
obtains acceptance of God in prayer (Luke xviii. 
10). In Matt. vi. 5, &c., however, we have the 
fullest instruction. And, first, our Lord says, 
" When thou prayest, be not as the hypocrites," 
who pray for ostentation, " to be seen of men.'* 
" But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray 
to thy Father which is in secret; and thy 
Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee 
openly." Again, " Use not vain repetitions, as 
the heathen do." 

In the foregoing remarks and solemn injunc- 
tions they who have eyes to see cannot but 
observe the marked resemblance between the 
spirit and practice of the Pharisees and of the 
Romanists in all these particular faults so 
plainly condemned by Christ. And let our 
Tractarians note the same, who are so wilfully 
treading in their footsteps. It is even a matter of 
worthy regret that the compilers of the Church 
of Endand Liturgy have laid themselves open 
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at least to one of these rebukes of Christ — ^the 
using " vain repetitions, and the " much 
speaking ; " an error, among others, which our 
revisionists axe at this day striving (whether 
with prospect of success or not) to have 
reformed. 



THE LORDS PRAYER. 

The tender regard and condescension of 
Christ in teaching his disciples to pray, as it is 
said '' even as John taught his disciples ; " and 
the blessing this has been to the Church in all 
ages since, in exhibiting the true character of 
prayer addressed to him '^ who needeth not that / 
any should tell him, but who knoweth all our 
necessities before we ask,** cannot be too 
solemnly regarded or too highly estimated. 
Nevertheless, men have greatly mistaken both 
the object and the fitting use of this prayer. 
Volumes indeed have been written, and de- 
servedly and ably written upon it, explaining, 
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and enlarging upon its various petitions ; to 
which treatment the Lord's prayer is peculiarly 
inviting, as consisting of several very terse and 
distinct propositions, each of vital religious 
importance, forming so many abstract texts for 
a divine lesson. The subjects of the prayer 
are adoration, the kingdom of God, obedience 
and submission to God s will, our daily wants, 
forgiveness, and preservation from evil — all, let 
it be remarked, infantile petitions, adapted to 
the then condition of the Jewish and new disci- 
ples. The chief and especial doctrines of the 
Christian faith it does not purpose or attempt to 
teach ; as first, the atonement and mediation 
of Christ (for the reception of which the disci- 
ples were not yet prepared) ; the necessity of a 
new birth (which " a master in Israel " knew 
not) ; and the need and the work of the Holy 
Spirit (the Comforter, who was not yet given). 
These were at that time strong meat, and our 
Lord gave rather milk for babes. When, there- 
fore, men speak, as they so ordinarily do, of the 
Lord's prayer as being the most perfect form of 
Christian petition, they are guilty of a very 
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palpable error; and when they use it on all 
occasions, as the " summing up " of all Christian 
petition, they certainly evince more reverence 
than Christian inteUigence. But want of intel- 
hgent perception of the true nature of a thing, 
however holy, is no part of due reverence. On 
the contrarv, such a blind use of the Lord's 
prayer, for instance, turns it into superstition ; 
and no prayer has been thus more abused. 
With aU reverence be it spoken, the Lord's 
prayer is a most perfect form of prayer for the 
purpose expressly declared. This, as given by 
St. Matthew, was (besides serving the present 
use and suiting the present spiritual condition 
of the disciples) to rebuke the " vain repeti- 
tions " and the " much speaking " of the 
heathen ; and to teach and warn the church of 
this error — an error and a practice truly deroga- 
torv to an omniscient God. Would that more 
regard had been paid to this important lesson 
by men; as aLso that the simple and wonderfiilly 
comprehensive petitions of this prayer were 
uttered with more earnest thoughtfulness and 
less idle flippancy from the hps ! Much of this 
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evil habit has probably descended to us, with 
other evils, through the Church of Rome, whose 
abuse of prayer is awfully flagrant. With her, 
indeed, prayer is not the business of the under- 
standing and of the heart, but merely of the 
mouth, which the Scripture terms " the sacrifice 
of fools " * (Eccles. v. 1). With her the most 

* Speaking of lip-service, the writer cannot avoid 
expressing his deep sense of the dreadful prevalence of 
this sin in all congregations. Not that people delibe- 
rately and knowingly mock God. This no worshipper 
wonld do. But they watch not over their spirits and 
their hearts with needM jealonsy while they ntter 
&miliar and oft-repeated words with their tongae. The 
understanding and the conscience have no part in the 
act, but th^ voice only, together, it may be, with a vague 
mental intent to perform a religious service. It is thus 
especially certain portions are repeated after the min- 
ister, — as the confession, creed, and Lord's prayer (not 
to say even the exhortation), and many short sentences 
of the gravest import. As for the trippingly, confident, 
and bold manner in which the psalmody is performed by 
the thoughtless choirs, it is truly appaUing to him that 
fears God. And here the writer would observe that the 
practice of setting up children to sing, and lead a con- 
gregation in the solemn act of praise, is highly objection- 
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not altogether for real edification ; and certain 
prayers are repeated (and the Lord's prayer in 
particular) not with strict and earnest regard to 
the particular petitions and sentiments expressed 
therein, but as abstract rehgious acts acceptable 
to God in the bare doing, apart from the im- 
pression upon, or the expression of the mind of 
him that reads or prays. Hence the very usual 
and complacent remark of individuals that they 
have " read their chapter " and " said their 
prayers." And here, as a last remark, while 
treating of the Lord's prayer, let it be noted as 
a peculiar danger that the more sacred and the 
more familiar to us are any words of prayer, the 
more liable are they to be uttered formally, 
habitually, superstitiously, and without mind. 
This cannot happen when we are expressing in 
our own words our own present feehngs — as of 
penitence, thanksgiving, or praise — or suppli- 
er preacliiiig, are guided in their choice of subject by 
the formal rule of a calendar, instead of by the known 
real spiritual wants of those they address. The appeal 
to the lesson of the day is a poor apology for the choice 
of a subject. 
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" without wrath and doubting." There is one 
other injunction well to note, as an error seems 
founded thereon. The Apostle Paul says, 
(1 Thess. V. 17), " Pray without ceasing." It 
is evident to common sense that this injunction 
is, Uke some other Scripture precepts, to be 
taken in the spirit and not in the letter. The 
attempt to keep up an uninterrupted round of 
formal worship betokens only a bUnd Pharisaical 
spirit, neither acceptable to God nor spiritually 
beneficial to man. What the apostle clearly 
intends is the maintaining a constant spirit of 
prayer ; as may be otherwise expressed, " walk- 
ing with God," holding constant communion 
with God. 



PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

Under the peculiar circumstances and con- 
dition of the Christian Church in the apostles' 
days, we cannot look for any direct pattern of 
public worship. The disciples were under the 
necessity of meeting together how they could, in. 
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secret places, and their worship was necessarily 
very simple and unobtrusive ; breaking of bread 
and prayer ; a word of exhortation from one or 
more of their number ; it might be, an exhibi- 
tion of some extraordinary gift of the Spirit (see 
1 Cor. xiv.), and the singing of a hymn. Yet 
we may learn much from incidental remarks and 
occurrences ; and by keeping in view the anti- 
Mosaic character of the Christian dispensation 
(John iv. 23). The practice of the Jewish 
synagogues (though not the worship of the 
temple) is not altogether foreign to the object 
we seek. These meetings were for reading the 
Scriptures (Luke iv. 16), for prayer, and 
exhortation. They were habitually frequented 
both by Christ himself, and by the apostles, on 
occasion, after Christ's ascension. It appears 
there were governing ministers, or rulers of the 
synagogue ; but these did not arrogate to them- 
selves the whole duty or privilege of reading tlie 
Scriptures, or of exhorting and explaining, or 
preaching, as we term it. When Jesus entered 
the synagogue at Nazareth, and the book of 
Isaiah was delivered to him to read, it does not 
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appear that he was regarded in any official 
capacity. He was not yet recognized as 
prophet, priest, nor minister of any kind. The 
same occurrence, with the same display of 
freedom and liberality, meets our view in the 
case of Paul and Barnabas at Antioch (Acts xiii. 
14). . The rulers of the synagogue invited them 
to give a word of exhortation, certainly not as 
apostles or ministers of Christ (for these were 
unbelieving Jews), but simply as *' brethren;" — 
" Men and brethren," was their simple address ; 
the same whereby Paul himself addressed them, 
verse 38. It is not intended that the. Jewish 
synagogue was a designed pattern for Christian, 
assemblies for worship ; but the Jewish religion 
is part and parcel of the same, save in those 
things fulfilled in substance, and therefore 
authoritatively abrogated. The argument there- 
fore is just, that Christian social worship has 
as much claim to freedom as the Jewish ; and 
that freedom of religious service is quite as 
compatible with Christianity as with Judaism. 
The severe restriction of all public religious 
exercises, as of reading and preaching, to one 
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individual in a community (and it may, nay 
often does, chance to be an inefficient and 
unqualified one) is a stretch of power and 
discretion for order's sake that demanded a very 
clear and positive scriptural appointment, if 
not that miraculous gift of " discerning of 
spirits " which pertained to the apostolic, but 
plainly not to our age. * 

The only restrictions or commands we dis- 
cover in the apostolic writings on the subject of 
public worship are, first, that " all things be 
done decently and in order," but without pre- 
cisely prescribing such order ;. and farther that, 
as a part of such decency or fitness, " women 
should keep silence in the churches." f And 
should not young men also ? 

* It is lamentable to be obliged to own that there are 
many clergy (to say nothing of preaching) who from 
defect of voice, or ear, or correct judgment, or other 
deficiency natural or spiritual, cannot read without its 
grating on the congregation, what with wrong emphasis 
and false intonation. 

t In the 20 th article of the Church of England, it is 
said " the church has power to decree rites and ceremo- 
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There remains another matter worthy of 
notice with respect to the mode of conducting 
public worship ; a matter which, though frivo- 
lous in itself, has assumed very lofty pretensions, 
seeing it is adopted as the most exalted mode 
and pattern of prayer, viz., the practice of 
intoning. Whensoever or with whomsoever 
this practice originated, it certainly cannot claim 
apostolic origin, being quite contrary -to the 
apostolic law of praying " with the understand- 
ing." It has all the character of a Bomish 
institution, — all sound and show, and no truth- 
fulness or sense. It is clear, however, it 
sprung from a mind folly alive to the natural 
susceptibilities of man through the fascination 

nies so long as nothing is ordained contrary to the 
Word of God." Now (apart from the dubious question, 
what properly constitutes the church in which Kes such 
authority ?) it must be owned, that they who have taken 
to themselves this authority have drawn the cord tre- 
mendously tight in exclusive favour of an ordained 
ministry ; and whether, frirther, it be quite in accordance 
with the apostolic rule (1 Cor. xiv. 40) of " decency " 
to set up young men as lecturers of grey hairs, calls 
among other matters for serious consideration. 
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of the senses. To simulate (however unreal) 
the deepest, and most impassioned and sublime 
religious afifections, by means of the modulation 
of the voice, exhibited a consummate knowledge 
of the art of impression, though withal it 
disregarded the danger of delusion, and the sin 
of hypocrisy. Nothing is more perilous than to 
excite the passions of the human mind under 
the mere mask of feeUng ; and to beguile the 
worshipper with the flattering notion that he 
is moved by the Holy Spirit, while the excite- 
ment is purely natural, and common to the most 
benighted and unconverted.. Pure, and spiri- 
tual, " and undefiled reUgion before God and the 
Father," as James speaks, comes not through 
such avenues to the heart of man, but through 
the understanding and the conscience. The 
tinkling cymbal, and sounding brass, and arti- 
ficially-impassioned tones, may captivate and 
amuse those who, as Isaiah complained, '' find 
pleasure " in their reUgious acts, but can neither 
originate, nor cause to grow, true reUgion in the 
sold. But if intoning of prayers be a deceptive 
flattery in its effects on man, it is yet more 
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objectionable and offensive as addressed to God. 
One's mind positively revolts at the idea of 
whining a matter of confession, or of solemn 
desire, to that God who is the "jealous God ; " 
to him " who trieth the hearts and reins," and 
who is " a consuming fire to the wicked I " The 
taunt of the Prophet Malachi might be 
addressed to such, — " Offer it now unto thy 
governor ; will he be pleased with thee, or 
accept thy person ? " Venture with a whining 
salutation or petition to thine earthly sovereign, 
and see how he will regard such mocking pre- 
sumption. Is the singing of a sentiment a 
token of seriousness, much less of reverence, or 
even of plain intelligence? We would not 
debar worshippers whose privilege it is to 
" rejoice evermore " the natural and lively means 
of expressing their Christian joy. But let 
6ver}i;hing have its proper place. Singing, if 
ihe heart truly so dispose, for triumph, joy, and 
praise ; plain, sober speaking for confession or 
prayer. Our natural feelings and common 
sense are a sufficient guide in such a matter, 
would we but allow them free exercise ; for what 
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master would tolerate a servant, or what parent 
a son to approach him with singing, where 
sincerity, truth, and earnestness demanded plain 
speech ? * 



OF PREACHING. 

Of all the duties of the Christian ministry 
this undoubtedly stands the foremost. This 
was the great commission of Christ to his 
apostles, acknowledged most emphatically by 
Paul in all his epistles as the one pre-eminent 
mission. '* We are ambassadors for Christ," 
says he, " We preach Christ crucified," " Woe 
is me if I preach not the Gospel," &c. This 
duty is not exclusively restricted to a certain 
body of men in the Scriptures. The disciples 

* If ever there should take place, as many are so 
anxiously desiring, a revision of our Liturgy, and a 
further reformation of our Church, it is to be hoped that 
this vain custom will be banished altogether, or at least 
forbidden in parochial churches. 
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generally, wib read, when " scattered abroad, 
went everywhere preaching the word" (Acts 
viii. 4). Yet some, as Paul himself and 
Timothy, would "give themselves wholly" to 
these things, and they are to be esteemed in all 
times who would do the same ; and it evidently 
was an apostoUc practice to commit this duty to 
fitting persons in an especial manner, as is seen 
S Tim. ii. S, and custom in the church from the 
beginning has sanctioned this practice as the 
general rule, though differences exist as to those 
persons in whom such authority of ordaining, as 
it is termed, is vested. St. Paul, however, well 
repUes to all such questions, setting in himself 
a noble and disinterested example, which Chris-, 
tians had all best follow (See PhiUppians i. 14 
— 19). Let such, then, as we term lay persons 
preach Christ as in their place, and vocation, 
and opportunity, but above all in their house- 
holds, and by their conversation and their lives. 
But to appointed ministers and those who have 
given themselves especially to the work, many 
and most solemn considerations of duty and 
responsibihty are needful. 
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The writer cannot here enter upon so great a 
subject as this as is deserved, and therefore 
must content himseK with these few solemn 
warnings to his brethren of the ministry. Let 
us well note the words of the apostle (2 Cor. 
iv. 5), "we preach not ourselves, but Christ 
Jesus the Lord." Of all dangers and tempta- 
tions to a mmister of religion and of all offences 
against the majesty of God, there are none 
greater, and more to be jealously watched 
against, than this "preaching ourselves," or 
" sacrificing to our own net." 

It may be well to make another practical 
remark on this important subject. Next to the 
not preaching ourselves, i.e. with any the 
slightest or most secret view to our own praise 
or credit but only to making known and magni- 
fying Christ Jesus our Lord, the object of the 
preacher must be that his preaching should be 
eflfectual, that it should be received not as the 
word of man, but as " the word of God, which 
elBfectually worketh in them that beUeve " 
(1 Thess. ii. 13). In order, then, to this it is 
essential, as far as the preacher is concerned. 
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that he himself should first possess the know- 
ledge, the truth, the spirituality, the experience, 
the fear, the reverence, the faith, the love, the 
hope, the every Christian sentiment and feeUng 
which by God's blessing and grace he would 
communicate to his hearers. No one can give 
to others that which he does not possess him- 
self. A preacher should be like a body fully 
charged with electricity. If he be in a negative 
instead of a positive state, he will detract rather 
than communicate. Let not the preacher 
deceive himself into the flattering notion that 
by the intellect and the mouth alone, however 
stored the one, or however eloquent the other, 
an impulse can be given to true spiritual 
emotions. Out of the abundance of the heart 
must the mouth speak as well as in dependence 
on God's Spirit. As Solomon said, " Iron 
sharpeneth iron, so a man sharperieth the 
countenance of his friend.*' "We may little sus- 
pect it, but it is a natural instinct in man to 
penetrate beyond the exterior, and to read the 
heart through the expression of the eye and the 
demeanor, and above all through the conduct 
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and example. Men will go away from hearing 
an eloquent, a learned, and it may be a most 
impassioned discourse, and exclaim what a 
beautiful sermon they had heard, but " the still 
small voice of God " has not been there. We 
would not dispal^age God's gifts or man's ac- 
quirements that are truly sanctified; but one 
touch of nature, with the savour of humilitejr and 
sincerity, is more than worth it all; and it is 
such preachers Gt)d honoureth to win souls.* 

* In Dr, Ma/ni's Gcmiinentary on the Book of Gonvmofi 
Prayer, p. 341, there occurs the following remark, in a 
note by Dr. Bisse ; — that " preaching" is comparable to 
" the feeding of the Israelites with the quails" ! " It was 
a remarkable saying," Dr. B. again observes, "so fdunded 
on the judgments of Gk>d, that a presbohing church canndt 
stand ; and it is also founded on the judgments of God 
that a church which plans its religion on preaching shaU 
never stand" ! Have these remarks never been rebuked ? 

What coxdd Dr. Mant or Dr. Bisse have thought of 
Matt, xxviii. 19, Luke xxiv. 47, &c., Mark xvi. 20, Bom. 
X. 14, 16, 1 Cor. ix. 16, Phil, i* 19, or Tim. iv. 2, and 
many like Scriptures, which set forth the duty and the 
necessity of preaching ? 
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LinrBGIES. 

Predsely how soon litnrgies or written forms 
of public prayer came into nse in the Christian 
chnrch cannot probably be ascertained. It is 
not pretended to haye, as many things, a Jewish 
origin. The only practice known of the syna- 
gogues was the reading of the law, and exhor- 
tation. Of their other proceedings Scripture at 
least does not inform us. That such forms, 
however, should have been early adopted was 
very natural; and conddering the infant state 
of the church and of knowledge such helps 
probably were found very needful. Of the first 
composers of such forms we are told that the 
most remarkable in our service, viz., the Te 
Deum and our litany, were composed respect- 
ively by Ambrose and by Gregory 1st.* One 
of our collects is set forth also as St. Chrysos- 

* See Mant mi the Common Prayer (p. 24), and Mil- 
ner's Ghv/rch History, voL 3, eh. 8. 
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tom's ; thus, with Ambrose running us back to 
the fourth century and Gregory to the sixth. 
Here, therefore, is antiquity enough (supposing 
we reach no farther back) for those who set a 
high value on such circumstance, though the 
use of Utm'gies cannot claim apostoUc appoint- 
ment, and is therefore a matter free to the 
churches' discretion. 

The adoption of liturgies has been attended 
with both advantages and disadvantages. It 
has given scope, in the first place, for a power- 
ful and growing sentiment of respect and asso- 
ciation. To worship in the very words which 
our forefathers used from generation to genera- 
tion cannot but produce a solemnizing effect on 
the imagination, if not on the heart, and so 
render public worship more impressive. And 
again, the adoption of petitions and language 
which have been the well-weighed and prayerful 
emanations of learned, pious, and experienced 
pastors, conversant^ as is conceded, with the 
Scriptures and with men, secm'es the people 
from raw impromptu effusions, and enables 
them to join readily in sentiments and desires 
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for which they are entirely prepared. On the 
other hand, it is unquestionahle that the too 
strict and subservient adhesion to written forms 
of prayer and worship received from bygone 
ages is an obstacle to progress, a restriction on 
the freedom of prayer, and an obstruction to 
the needful accommodation of worship to the 
many circumstances and occasions which neces- 
sarily occur in the world. But the matter most 
to be feared in a uniform and oft-repeated 
service no doubt is its danger of running into 
a mere form, and becoming a tinkling cymbal. 
To obviate or prevent such issue, or, as some 
would say, abuse, demands all the discreet man- 
agement, all the excellency of utterance, and 
all the manifest example of sincere devotion 
and intelligent worship with which he who leads 
the service can be gifted and exhibit ; and 
(with all this) the sacrifice of lips, which is the 
sacrifice of fools, will oft times too much prevail. 
Extemporary prayer, on the other hand, though 
it obliges attention, and exercises continually 
the understanding and judgment of those who 
accompany it, is difficult of appropriation by 
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the congregation as their own, and hardly affords 
opportunity for that readiness of individual 
adoption which a premeditated and well-known 
petition presents. Thus, in our natural state 
of infirmity, as in many matters, we are left to 
strike the balance as best we can. A form, 
apart from too great rigidness, and with a rea- 
sonable discretion left to the minister, seems to 
embrace the most advantages. This middle 
path, however, we have yet to seek in our reli- 
gious practice, the Church adheiing still perti- 
naciously to the rubrical letter, the Dissenting 
body to the freedom of extemporaneous prayer. 

With regard to the merits of the English 
liturgy, after considering the habitual and lofty 
eulogy bestowed upon it by all churchmen as 
" incomparable," and second only (if even that) 
to the Inspired Word, it requires more than 
common boldness to raise even a question. 
There is reason, however, to believe that many 
have never investigated the subject, but have 
merely adopted an inherited and popular .senti- 
ment, and are purely influenced by habit and 
reverential associations. Such complacency is 
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quite consistent with the existence of even many 
defects. ' That the liturgy, however, possesses 
many great excellences cannot be denied. It is 
dignified while simple in language, reverential 
in tone towards God, and considerate in its 
petitions of the wants and infirmities of man. 
It is lofty and hearty in praise, and deeply 
humble in confession ; and some of its collects 
are very pointed as well as comprehensive, 
embracing the more prominent necessities and 
duties of the Christian. Its litany, though not 
without a questionable matter here and there, 
is confessedly a very solemn and impressive 
form of prayer ; and as for the Te Deum, it is a 
hymn of praise of the most exalted character, — 
too exalted, indeed, in its profession of religious 
faith and feeHng to be sung or said, as it com- 
monly is, so trippingly on the tongue. Again, 
there is a large and edifying admixture of the 
very "Word of God. With all this, that is thank- 
fully acknowledged, the liturgy " as appointed 
to be read in churches" with such arbitrary 
stringency, is not without some manifest defects, 
as the urgent demands for revision at this time, 
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not to speak of the remonstrances of past days, 
abundantly testify. It were, indeed, a marvel, 
amounting almost to miracle, if a bishop or a 
monk of the fourth century, or a pope of the 
sixth, or even the venerated Reformers of our 
Church of the sixteenth, just emancipated from 
the Romanism in which they had been trained^ 
could have composed or compiled a reUgious 
service in all points suited to the advancement 
of the nineteenth! They who pretend so do 
but proclaim they are behind the age. Though 
our liturgy is purified from the idolatry and 
modified in a measure from the priestliness of 
Rome, it has yet many traces of the spirit of 
bondage and of fear, rather than of rejoicing 
faith, of the law, rather than of the Gospel. 
To descend to particulars : — If it were desirable, 
as no doubt is well, to commence the service 
with some detached pithy sentences from the 
Word of God, those selected, and to which we 
are restricted, in our Book of Common Prayer, 
and the same too for both morning and evening 
prayer, are extremely meagre, and all point to 
but one sentiment — ^that of repentance. The 
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name of Christ does oot once occur. Out of 
the multitude of Scripture pas&E^es w]iich are 
so pointedly and appropriately available for ther 
occasion, not one is taken seleniAg divec% to 
public worebip^ nor to CbristisMft privilege. All 
is fear, and ipoihing else^ The. first s^teiiQe is 
an appeal to '' the wicked," a»d th^e middle and 
the last is aU to smners. Why not begin tb.e 
service with such a passage; m Saeles., v. 1^ 
aiod followed, perh^s, with thQ parable of the 
pllkarisee and the purUican, eoncbdjing witil^ 
1 John ii. 1, a, or Heb, x. 19 — 25? Agaia,, 
how appropri^ an address e^ould be taken from 
Stebu xii. from verse 18 to the end of the chap* 
ter. Buft oip: litiirgy i^ procl^ijined tp. be perfe^ 
ajQid ii^QapabljB of improvement,. mA tb^ minister 
has 90. disci^etionavy pAwer ! 

Next, as to the appointmej^t of the Psatooft 
to be iread,^ and the selectioa of Scripture fcir 
lessons. The porta.<»iii$ of the Ipsalm^i, be9ides: 
pc^l^kapfi^ a som^tim(es loQgtb^es^, brings tpge* 
ther co^&Bedly Psalms o| b#t^ogeneous sub- 
jeots^, leaving conseqo^Atly an indistinct impregf* 
sioa on the ixmd. And as^ tQ th^ lessov^ 
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selected, though some are well chosen others 
are as unadvisedly, and some totally unsuitable 
for indiscriminate public recital f while a large 
portion of the Old Testament is for ever ex- 
duded from being read &a Sundays, — ^the only 
opportunity of multitudes for hearing the Word 
of God ! 

There is one more feature, though not of the 
Utur^ in itseK, but m its u«e, which is most 
justly complained of, viz., the uniting of several 
services in one. Not only is this a cruel bur- 
theoi upon the youDg and the aged, but it is 
productive of genial weariness of spirit to all, 
and is attended with great incongruity. How 
uouneaning and awkward is the transition from 
the morning prayer to the litany, and what 
repetitions it occasions ? Again, in commendog 
aoew with the communion service, after having 
before pointedly concluded prayers, with the 
prayer of Chrysostom and the apostolic blessjing 1 
In village churches, where there is often no 
singing, this strange renewal of prayers is most. 

* 'EspeakSlj tbose* ttom the Old Testament in the 
season of Lent, 
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grating to the ear and to the understanding, 
and no eflfort of the mind can follow it. The 
writer has no desire whatever captiously to 
derogate from the liturgy, in which so many 
churchmen greatly glory, but to take a rational 
and enlightened view of a Service to which 
we are bound with such inordinate stringency, 
and to aid the labours of those who wisely 
recommend its further improvement and adap- 
tation to the progress and wants of the age. 

The writer further desires to call attention to 
a feature, or rather a habit of public worship, 
which has an influence on the mind, as he 
believes, not duly considered. He refers to the 
established and appointed order and practice of 
congregational responses. This order of wor- 
ship peculiarly distinguishes those churches 
which have fixed and written forms of religious 
service or liturgies. The dissenting bodies have 
discarded this mode of worship as it seems of 
necessity, seeing it is only capable of practice 
with the aid of a written form. The congrega- 
tion with them take part only in singing. In 
this particular, therefore, a written form of 
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prayer for public worship appears to possess a 
clear advantage; and it is a curious and re- 
markable circumstance that in the Church, 
where there is tlie more rigid ecclesiastical 
restriction, the people have the most promi- 
nence and part in the worship ; and vice versa, 
where there is more equality and freedom, there 
the people have the most passive assignment of 
participation. There can be no question as to 
the impressiveness of united voices in prayer 
and praise. Nothing is more electrifying than 
the shout of a multitude, or any great chorus of 
voices, whether expressive of joy or sorrow, 
petition or contrition. That they therefore who 
meet for public worship should all take part 
in such service, is but an act of conunon sense. 
But not only so ; it is an appointment consonant 
with the known susceptibiUties of human nature. 
Nevertheless, the practice, however good and 
appropriate, has its evils and its dangers, and 
these of no light nature. It is apt to degene- 
rate — as it has done in large degree — ^into mere 
formalism and lip service ; not only mocking 
that God " who searcheth the heart and trieth 
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the reins," but flattering the worshipper that he 
has performed a sacred — ^if not meritorious — 
reUgious service acceptable to God, and bene- 
ficial to his soul ; which in all cases of mere 
habitual utterance of prescribed words is but a 
perilous delusion. Many clergy are very zealous 
and at great pams (no doubt in well-meaning) 
to inculcate and secure a most punctilious and 
audible performance of this supposed indispen- 
sable duty. The writer would therefore first 
address himself unto these, and remind them 
that not out of the mouth, but " out of the 
heart are the issues of life ; " and again, " out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh." 
Would they therefore promote a powerful out- 
ward expression, they must look, and only look, 
to the spring from whence it must flow, — ^to the 
heart, and not to the mouth. Upon the heart 
they must work, and upon the heart only. Let 
it be remembered that '' the fear of God is the 
beginning of wisdom." Let them not invade or 
weaken that fear by encouraging a bold and: 
inconsiderate utterance. Even a David could 
say, " I was dumb- with silence, and held my 
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peace." Let them wait in faith and hope on 
the work of God s Spirit on the soul, until, as 
in David's experience, "the fire burned, and 
then spake I with my tongue." There is ieac 
more hope if those worshippers who, in thoughtful 
fear, keep silence in the church, than of those 
who so glibly and boldly speak with their tongue 
words which they manifestly do not (if at all) 
commensurately feeL It is an easy thing, as in 
the Romish worship, to stir up or create an 
outward exhibition of religion, even of the most 
captivating effect ; but the more captivating and 
impressive on the natural senses and mind of 
man (seeing it is hollow at the core, and has no 
foundation of the Spirit of God on the con- 
science), the more dangerous to the soul, and 
the more hateful to God. That very audibleness 
of outward utterance which calls forth the 
admiration of many, to him whose soul is most 
filled with a wholesome fear of God savours 
rather of boldness, and makes him shrink within 
himself, and prompts him only to pray God " to 
pardon the iniquity of our holy things." 

To the general congregation the writer would 
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address, in all humility, as a fellow sinner 
a few words of caution. Beware of the 
" deceitfulness of sin!" Satan is never more 
to be suspected and feared than when he as- 
sumes the appearance of an angel of light! 
Remember the third commandment: "Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain, for the Lord will not hold him guiltless 
that taketh his name in vain." They who can 
speak from the heart, with an enhghtened and 
Wakeful mind, and a pure conscience truly seek- 
ing the glory of God, with broken and contrite 
hearts for sin, and a hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, let these audibly pour out their 
souls before God, and let them so encourage 
others hke-minded to do the same if so the 
Spirit move them. It is an edifying spectacle, 
an example of open confession and godliness. 
If any having no less depth of devotion are 
prompted to keep silence before God, let these 
not force themselves out of form to speak. 
Their silence is equally eloquent. God knoweth 
their thoughts, and their demeanour alone will 
proclaim it sufficiently unto men. But to the 
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worldly, the thoughtless, the formalist, and the 
hypocrite, as well as to all the wicked, God 
himself speaks, as unto the Jews of old (Isa. i. 
11 — 28), if God peradventure will give them 
grace to hear and to tremble at his Word. 
Though the time is not yet when men shall 
offer unto God a pure worship, nevertheless 
much may surely be effected towards this desir- 
able end by pulpit instruction and admonition, 
by discouraging every manifest profanation, and 
especially by a most jealous care that they who 
officially take part in the service (as for instance, 
parish clerks, and appointed choirs) be persons 
of known piety and godliness, in whom is 
evidenced the fear and love of God. Until all 
reasonable care has thus been exercised in 
having " all things done decently and in order" 
according to the apostoUc precept, we cannot 
esteem ourselves guiltless of the evil conse- 
quences of a worship that may foster self- 
deception rather than true reUgion, pride rather 
than humiUty, boldness rather than wholesome 
and becoming reverence and fear 
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OBSERTANCE OF DAYS. 

Intimately connected with public worship, at 
least as ordinarily conducted, is the observance 
of days; not only as in commemoration of 
events and divine mercies, as was practised by 
Gods appointment in the Church of Israel, 
but in commemoration and to the honour of 
angels, aposties, saints, and martyrs ; and some 
of these, as in the Church of Rome, of very 
questionable character. Apart, however, from 
any plainly objectionable instances, the question 
arises, — Is the practice of observing days con- 
formable with Christian precept or apostoUc 
example ? In thr^e separate epistles of St. Paul 
we have most distinct notice of this practice. 
In Galatians iv. 10 the habit or custom is 
plainly condemned; in Colossians ii. .16, &c., 
the apostle notes it as a weakness, and as a 
snare ; and in Romans xiv. 5, &c., he regards it 
in the same hght, only commends forbearance 
and charity on the subject, that we should 
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not judge one another. Of one day, and one 
only, we have an example of any regard, viz., 
the first day of the week — no doubt in token of 
the Lord's resurrection; and it is concluded 
that this is the same termed by the apostle 
John '' the Lord's Day" (Rev. i. 10). Even of 
this, '' the first day of the week," we have only 
incidental mention ; the only notice taken of it 
being that the disciples then " met together." 
The observance of " Sabbath days" is named 
with other holy days by St. Paul (Colossians ii. 
16), as a matter not required of Christians ; 
*' let no man judge you," says he, for, as the 
apostle observes, these are but a " shadow of 
things to come, but the body is of Christ." In 
a word, the substance having come, the shadow 
is done away. Even Nelson, the great Church 
writer on fasts and festivals, acknowledges this, 
and repudiates even the name of Sabbath as 
being a suitable designation for the Lord's Day.* 
What then ? some will say — Shall we not cease 
fi-om our earthly works on the Lord's Day ? 
Undoubtedly, as an apostolic practice, rich in 

* See Nelson on The Lord's Day, 
H 
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spiritual good, Christian edification, charity and 
love, and communion ; hut it is the day of the 
resurrection, the first day, not the seventh, not 
the Sabhath, but the Lord s Day. Of any other 
observance of days we can discover no mention, 
much less of any rehgious commemoration of 
persons or of angels. Whatever authority or 
precedent, therefore, on this point we would 
desire to find, it is clear that we have none in 
the New Testament Scriptures, but rather dis- 
approval. The vain fondness, therefore, of cer- 
tain persons for such things can only be traced 
to that traditionary and mediaeval learning, and 
that saint worship and day worship, which are 
of the essence of the corrupt Church of Rome, 
and which we may justly believe, hke other 
foreseen evils rebuked in the apostoUc epistles, 
led to the inspired warnings of St. Paul, as 
noted above. Would any know a reason for the 
fear expressed by the apostle of observances of 
this nature, we refer them to chapter ii. of the 
Colossians. The apostle evidently deems such 
practices derogatory to the Christians com- 
pleteness in Christ. 
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CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 

There is not a more difficult nor more tender 
point for discussion or treatment, as there is 
none on which Christian churches have been 
more bitterly divided, than the subject before 
us. Milner (vol. i., p. 513) has observed, "An 
endless maze of controversy presents itself here ; 
nor does there appear any certaui divine rule on 
this subject. Men may serve G-od acceptably 
under very diflferent modes of church govern- 
ment ; and, in fact, these modes were diflferent 
in diflferent places during the primitive ages 
of Christianity." Again, the same historian, 
speaking of Episcopacy, Presbytery, and Inde- 
pendency, says, "To me it seems an unhappy 
prejudice to look on any one of the forms as of 
Divine right, or of Scriptural authority" (vol. i., 
p. 518). 

With such an expressed judgment before us 
it seems a discouraging thing to enter at all 
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upon such a question. Yet it may not be 
unprojfitable to gather as we can what Scripture 
does teach on the subject; and if we cannot 
exactly get at positive, we may attain negative 
instruction. We may ascertain, at least, what 
is not prescribed, and see what is left indefinite 
and free, and thus open a wider door to charity 
in things indiflferent. It is not usually any 
particular rule that is obnoxious to men, but 
the spirit in which such rule is exercised. The 
most despotic rule, if just and mild, would 
never excite rebelUon; while the most demo- 
cratic, if it prove harsh and unmerciful, will 
soon draw forth resistance. Episcopacy, exer- 
cised in all the humilityHhe Scripture commends, 
will never awaken jealousy ; nor will Indepen- 
dency, if it degenerate into tyranny, secure 
regard. 
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ROYAL SUPREMACY AND STATE RULE. 

The first and the most hotly-disputed points 
that here meet us is the royal supremacy, and 
the union of Church and State. Without 
doubt it has been the overstraining and abuse 
of this assumed authority that has given rise 
to opposition. If kings and queens and civil 
governments had been content to be, as the 
prophet Isaiah foretells they are some day to 
be, only "nursing fathers and nursing mothers" 
to the Church, and had not arrogated to them- 
selves all that usurped authority, patronage, 
and rule which a selfish and tyrannical king 
wrested from the Pope of Eome, and continued 
to his successors (" defenders of the faith " ?) we 
should never have heard of an Anti-Church- 
and-State Association. Neither if bishops had 
not been made lords over God s heritage should 
we probably have heard of Independency or 
Presbyterianism, of Covenanters or Noncon- 
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formists. So long as the true spirit of Christ- 
ianity actuated the professed servants of the 
Church, after the example of Paul (2 Cor. 
iv. 5), and no greed of earthly power or of 
filthy lucre manifested itself, members of Christ 
bad never disputed kind and beneficent rule, 
cor had quarrelled about names and words, and 
much less have split into such divisions as 
religion presentsi to the great disfigurement 
and obstruction of Christianity. It has not 
been always the separatist, the self-willed, or 
insubordinate to blame, but they who have 
excited resistance by overstretched authority ; , 
and especially by encroaching on the righteous 
prerogatives of conscience and private judgment 
in matters of religious faith or duty. ' 

With regard to state rule there is little diffi. 
culty in drawing the line of distinction between 
a right and a wrong interference with rehgioua^^ j 
matters, where pride or interest, or love ^^^E^ i 
power, do not warp the juJgmeut. One such 
plain precept of Christ himself, as (Matt. xxii. 
31) " Reader onto Cjesar the things which are 
C»sar's, and unto God the tUinga which at* 
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God's," is enough to sweep away every refuge 
wherein the civil power would shelter an undue 
anlliority over religious matters. The magis- 
trate's office is not so obscurely defined in 
Scripture as to leave us in doubt of its proper 
ftmctions. The Apostle Peter defines it (1 Peter 
ii. 14) as being "for the punishment of evil 
doei^, and for the praise of them that do well." 
Would we seek for examples of Church govern- 
ment by the state, of course we can only look 
to the times of the kingdom of Israel, when 
the throne and the Church were in harmony. 
But even here, where civil government was but 
s step removed from a theocracy, and kings 
were often prophets, yet the temporal and the 
spiritual offices and duties were ever jealously 
maintained distinct. A Saul was not allowed 
to sacritit'e, nor nn f'zzn (n •' put rnrlli liiw luimi 
to the ark;" but a David might so fur help the 
irark of God by preparing materials, uiid a 
SotoiDon nudnM|ftiy||MQ|b^<l power, and 
wealth, ad|^^^^^^H|HBtttt|^ hoM- 
ing of the tSl^DIHI^^^Sa>MM«^^a9 
ud privileBitt' 4lQ 'iMinod 
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Church of England, under the flimsy cover of 
the Conge d'Elire, can hardly find apology from 
any Scripture rule, precedent, or precept. The 
opponents of Church and State connexion, or 
rather of state rule in the things of pure reli- 
gion, dwell greatly on those other words of 
Christ in reply to Pilate, — " My kingdom is not 
of this world;" and without doubt a strong 
argument can be drawn from these words, as 
showing the distinctness of Christianity in the 
matter of rule from worldly government. As 
Christ, by his religion, does not encroach upon 
the dominion of Caesar, so neither must Cessar 
intrude as governor into the kingdom of Christ.* 
That the king or queen being should be titled 
Head of the Church (excepting under the simple 
idea of being the highest member of the Church 
by civil position, which would be a superfluity 
to aflGlrm), if it purport head over the Church, is 
certainly a very questionable ascription, and 
seems unlawfully to encroach upon the divine 



* See the Rev. Baptist W. Noel's Treatise on the 
Union of Churcli and State. Nisbet & Go. 
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privilege of Christ as set forth (Ephes. v. 23, 
and Col. ii. 10). It is true great stress of dis- 
tinction is laid upon the fact that the lay ruler, 
or sovereign, does not intermeddle with spiritual 
officiatings. But spiritual officiating (at least 
in any priestly sort), though it has been so 
reserved, does not strictly and truly pertain to 
any separate class or persons under the Christian 
dispensation. Hence to claim, the exclusive 
right and power to nominate persons to rule 
and to feed the flock of Christ, to the exclusion 
of all others, is in truth a greater inroad upon 
spiritual privilege than either praying or preach- 
ing, baptizing or breaking of bread. 



CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 

Passing to the established orders of church 
ministry, we find a very early (though not so 
demonstratively apostohc) institution, as some 
have affirmed,* of three orders — ^bishops, priests, 

* See Hooker, especially vol. iii. 
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and deacons. But seeing the fact is so noto- 
rious, to which human nature bears such testi- 
mony, that the earthly and carnal temptations 
of power and influence proved too much for the 
virtue of the church, and all sorts of innovations 
and encroachments insensibly insinuated them- 
selves into use, with all deference to such able 
writers even as the judicious Hooker, we cannot 
accept the practice of the church, even in 
the third century, as conclusive and binding 
authority unless backed by clearer scriptural 
testimony and precept than is usuaUy adduced. 
One of the earliest temptations and tendencies 
of the Christian church was to copy and to 
enjoy the privileges of Judaism, not appreciating 
the higher spirituality and the enlarged liberty 
given under the Gospel. Thus Hooker com- 
placently writes (vol. iii., p. 211), " St Cyprian 
[that Cyprian in whose time Milner, by the way, 
says episcopacy was growing so lofty *] deemed 
it no wresting of Scripture to challenge as much 
for Christian bishops as was given to the high- 
priest amongst the Jews, and to ui^ the law of 

• See voL i, p. a47. 
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Moses as most eflfectual to prove it." St. 
Jerome likewise thought it an argument suffi- 
cient to ground the authority of bishops upon. 
" To the end," saith he, " we may understand 
apostolical traditions to have been taken from 
the Old Testament ; that which Aaron and his 
sons , and the Levites were in the temple, 
bishops, and presbyters, and deacons in the 
Church may challenge to themselves." Thus 
we have plainly acknowledged the chief source 
of the high episcopal idea, as well as the founda- 
tion of the necessity of three orders and of their 
relationship and subordination. How the bishop 
can arrogate to himself an analagous position to 
that of the high priest, seeing Christ hath 
" become an High Priest (and the only one to 
his church) for ever, after the order of Mel- 
chizedec;" or how the presbyter can take the 
place of the sons of Aaron and deacons of 
the Levites, seeing the one are no priests nor 
the other rightly a spiritual office at all, w^ 
must leave men to determine. As a further 
example to what lengths of high authority 
episcopacy has been attempted to be pushed, we 
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may just quote two more passages from Hooker s 
works. Vol. iii., p. 212, 8, referring to Ignatius, 
Hooker says, " such is a [the ?] pre-eminence of 
a bishop, that he only hath the heavenly 
mysteries of God committed originally unto 
him." At page 206, 3, Hooker speaks yet 
more loftily of episcopal privilege, "And con- 
cerning ordination, so great force and dignity it 
hath that whereas presbyters by such power as 
they have received for administration of the 
sacraments,* are able only to beget children 
unto God ; bishops having power to ordain, do 
by virtue thereof create fathers to the people of 
God, as Epiphanius fitly [in Hooker's estima- 
tion] disputeth." Such are what are termed 
the high church views of the ministerial offices 
in the Christian church. The sentiments of 
Milner, as in vol. i., pp. 513 and 518 of his 
history, have before been noticed, which differ 
in no small degree in poiat of liberality from 
such lofty and dogmatic views. But there is 



* We see here simnltaneotisly and cotemporarily the 
error of ba|)tismal regeneration. 
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another passage in MUners History (vol. i., 
p. 161) which is worthy of notice. " Ushers 
model," says he, " of reduced episcopacy seems to 
come the nearest to the plan of the primitive 
churches. At first, indeed, or for some time, 
church governors were only of two ranks, pres- 
byters and deacons, and the term bishop was 
confounded with that of presbyter. Toward the 
end of the first century all the churches followed 
the model of the mother church of Jerusalem, 
where one of the apostles was the first bishop. 
A settled presidency obtained and the name of 
angel was first given to the supreme ruler, 
though that of bishop soon succeeded;" or 
rather (if indeed it be a true interpretation of 
angel that it meant bishop, of which there is 
fair question) the name of bishop was resumed. 
The above views of the Christian ministry 
may be taken as a sample of Church opinion on 
the subject. The one party, of which Hooker 
is the advocate, we see carries the matter very 
high ; * the other, of which Milner may be taken 

* ThotLgli even Hooker in one place (see vol. iii., p. 
202 of Keble's edition) holds tlie rod even over bishops. 
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as the exponent, is less dogmatic, and regards 
the question as more indiflFerent and free, but 
yet holds to episcopal presidency as having im- 
mediately grown out of the apostolic rule. One 
thing, however, all are obUged to own, that if 
episcopacy were the rule, it was at first of a very 
limited and unpretending character, and ex- 
tended over a very small area, and possessed 
hardly a feature of that high pre-eminence, and 
power, and station, to which it grew as soon as 
Christianity became the adopted reUgion of 
^npires and states. After all, therefore, this 
dispute respecting Christian ministry and go- 
vernment is either a mere logomachy, or it is a 
dispute concerning things that have so utterly 
changed their character that there is no drawing 
of comparison between them. It may be added — 
it is a question disputants sparingly refer to 
Scripture authority. As for the Old Testament 
examples and analogies, it cannot be shown that 
they are proper to, much less binding on, the 
Christian Church; and the New Testament 
times were so pecuUar, and the apostoUc gifts 
so extraordinary and non-inheritable, and (a^ 
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has been acknowledged) the terms bishop and 
presbyter, overseer and elder, employed so inter* 
changeably, that it is extremely difficult to draw 
therefrom any positive and precise system. The 
fact is, the whole pretencious privilege and 
exclusive authority of modem episcopacy * (apart 
from its proof by tradition) is made to rest on 

* * With all deference to the episcopal office, it is 
nevertheless a plain fact, that the functions particularly 
assigned to bishops — at least as now exercised — are 
precisely those which are the most debateable, and have 
the most obscure and questionable scriptural foundation ; 
such as ordination, consecration, and confirmation. 

Ordination is questioned as to its exclusiveness of 
authoriiy or privilege resting in bishops ; and again, as 
to the assumption of conferring the Holy Ghost. 

Consecration is without any Gospel sanction or 
appointment whatever ; and 

Confirmation is an institution evidently founded on a 
mere incidental occurrence, if not on the mere use of a 
term, as in Acts xv. 32, 41, but one totally perverted 
from its original meaning ; and is nothing more than a 
ceremony or rite to cover the defects of psedobaptism. 

The chief business and duty of bishops, which the 
very name imports, is that which is the least put into 
practice, viz., personal visitation and overseer ship. 
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about two or three merely incidental remarks of 
St Paul to Timothy and Titus;*, together with 
the help of a name or designation snatched in 
fact from the presbytery, and arrogated to a 
presumed successor of the apostles.f It is a 
very remarkable thing that St. Paul, in the only 
two passages in which he recounts the minis- 
terial provision by Christ " for the perfecting of 
the saints," and " for the edifying of the body 
of Christ" (Ephes. iv. 11 and 1 Cor. xii. 28), 
makes no mention of bishops, priests, and 
deacons; no, nor bishops and presbyters, but 
only of " apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, 
and teachers." It may be he was describing 
their work rather than strictly their official 
designation ; yet it may be justly inferred there- 
from that it is the work more than the office 

* These are 1 Tim. v. 1, 19 ; 2 Tim. i. 6—14, and 
ii. 2, and iv. 1, 2 ; and Titus i. 5, &c. 

t Why did our translators render the term tiriiKoirovs 
(Acts XX. 28) " overseers," while in other places they 
rendered it " bishops " ? Was it because the elders are 
here — as at 1 Peter v. 1, 2 — inconveniently called 
bishc^s ? 
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that we are to look after as the essence of 
Church ministry. Seeing on the whole, then, 
the latitudinary ground on which Church rule 
and ministry stands, — that so much rests on 
incidental remark, if we look to Scripture, and 
so much more on the traditionary practice of 
the Church, subjected to great temptations of 
self -aggrandisement, as time advanced and as 
Christianity became (nominally at length) largely 
embraced, — surely our highest wisdom and most 
solemn duty herein is to exercise the largest 
charity and forbearance in such a matter, and 
to endeavour as much as in us lies to maintain 
" the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace ;" 
and not to be unchurching one another for 
considerations which Christ himself has never 
made as tests of discipleship. Kather let us 
glory with the Apostle John in knowing " that 
we have passed from death to life because we 
love the brethren." And, again, let us adopt 
the apostle s criterion of true sonship with God : 
" In this the children of God are manifest, and 
the children of the devil : whosoever doeth not 
righteousness is not of God, neither he that 
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loveth not his brother " (1 John iii. 1 0). The 
Apostle James, m Uke manner, declares in what 
true religion consists, as we read (James i. 27), 
"Pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this : — ^to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world." So again the 
Apostle Peter thus directs the Christians to the 
things of religion most needful : — " And beside 
this," (i.e. beside the work of God and "the 
divine nature " imparted by " divine power " 
unto the beUever) " giving all diligence, add to 
your faith virtue ; and to virtue knowledge ; and 
to knowledge temperance; and to temperance 
patience ; and to patience godUness ; and to 
godliness brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly 
kindness charity. For if these things be in you 
and abound, they make you that ye shall neither 
be barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; for so an entrance shall 
be ministered unto you abundantly into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ " (2 Peter i. 5). Once more, our 
Lord himself hath set before us the ground of 
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judgment at the last great day (Matt. xxv. 35, 
&c.). See also Luke xiii. 25, 26, 27. 

It is thus the Scripture again and again, in 
the most emphatic manner and clearest language, 
insists upon those things which, as St. Peter 
says, "make our calling and election sure." 
On the other hand, in no one place of Scripture 
are we referred for evidence of such calling or 
election to such distinctions as professing 
Churches or denominations have set up ; as 
of government, or ministry, or rites, or com- 
munities, or any such matters. The genius or 
spirit of Christianity consists not in CathoUcity 
or Episcopacy, Presbyterianism or Indepen- 
dency ; but in the doctrine of " Christ crucified," 
and in " the fruits of faith which are by Jesus 
Christ to the praise and glory of God." The 
shibboleths of professing churches are but 
Satan's devices to turn mankind from the " one 
thing needful;" and too well has his subtlety 
deceived the nations ! If men had been content 
to leave religion as they found it — ^in all its 
fi:'eshness and simpUcity of faith and hoUness, 
humihty and loving brotherhood, as it came 
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from the apostles' hands — Christianity had 
spread over the earth long ago ; and that not 
in name only, but in all its regenerating influ- 
ences. By their false adornments they have 
disfigured and obscured all its native splendour ; 
and by their forced and artificial props and 
helps they have robbed it of its native strength. 
Like the Pharisees of old, one sect " have laid 
on men's shoulders burthens too heavy to be 
borne," and have "lorded it over God's 
heritage;" while others, in waywardness, have 
" heaped to themselves teachers having itching 
ears." Thus not only the " cares of the world 
and the deceitfulness of riches have choked the 
Word and made it , unfruitful ; " but all the 
ruling passions of man's carnal inind — especially 
pride, vanity, ambition, and^ greed of power — 
combined to obstruct, if not overthrow (which 
none can do) the gracious work of God I Oh ! 
that men would learn and bow to that declared 
fact and truth which Paul by the Spirit spake 
to the Colossian Church (c. iii. 11), that under 
the Gospel " there is neither Greek nor 
Jew, circumcisipn nor uncircumcision, barbarian 
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Scythian, bond nor free ; but Christ is all and 
in all." 



CONSECRATION.* 

Of this rite, so linked to priesthood, the 
writer seriously questions the propriety and 
lawfulness of continuance in the Christian 
Church. That consecration was an ordinance 
of the Jewish economy none can dispute (see 
Lev. viii. 5, 10, 30 ; and Heb. ix. 18, &c.). 
But the Jewish ritual was designedly symbolical, 
and as designedly of purposed temporary dura- 
tion, as is shown (Heb. viii., and ix. 23 ; as also 
Eom. vii. 4, &c. ; Gal. iii. ; and 'Col. ii. Ifi, 
&c.). Not only was this a necessary result of 
the law s imperfections, but a continual obser- 
vance of the shadow would be a denial of the 
substance, and so be a denial of Christ. 

* The following observations on consecration are a 
reprint of k pamphlet by the writer, entitled TkougMa on 
Consecration, 
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We are hence justified in asking, whtit is the 
nature and character of the consecration prac- 
tised in our professing Protestant Church ; and 
to what effect is it assumed that its power 
extends? That a power is still at this time 
divinely delegated to any man, of whatever ofl&ce 
or degree, to make, by any form or ceremony, 
either persons or things, as in the sight of God, 
holy (as was effected under the Jewish economy), 
no one can venture to profess. The most that 
can be assumed is, the setting apart for sacred 
use, by mere civil and ecclesiastical authority. 
But the Church, by restricting the performance 
of such an office exclusively to bishops, or 
so-€alled priests, has placed, herself in a 
dilemma. Either the thing affected to be done 
(to consecrate at all) is out of the province of a 
minister of the Gospel; or else the persons 
dignified to perform the office (if it be a mere 
imavailing ceremony) are of needless degree. 
The truth is, that under the Christian dispen- 
sation there is no room or place for ceremonial 
consecration like that under the Mosaiceconomy. 
There exists no longer a distinction of persons 
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or things into clean and unclean, holy and 
unholy, save (as to persons) the having or not 
having an interest by faith in Christ, through 
the Spirit. 

The words addressed to the Apostle Peter 
might, indeed, be addressed to all such as 
superstitiously and vainly concern themselves 
about specially sanctified things or places : 
** What God hath cleansed, that call not thou 
common/* God hath cleansed all things to the 
believer. To him that is clean all things are 
clean. They are consecrated by faith and 
thanksgiving (1 Tim. iv. 4, 5). Every Christian 
is, as it were, his own priest here, as we learn 
(1 Peter ii. 5). In fact, this universal priest- 
hood pertaining to all believers is the only 
legitimate priesthood proper to the Christian 
Church. Ministers for order and decency there 
may be, as we are exhorted (1 Cor. xiv. 40) ; 
but ministers for the work of a priest (whether 
it be to sacrifice, or to consecrate, or to absolve 
from sin), the Christian economy nowhere 
recognizes ; and if assumed, it must be in a 
very qualified and almost nugatory sense. 
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Nevertheless, the Church of England still 
aspires to this office, and solemnly and seriously 
essays first to consecrate her hishops, and then 
by her bishops to consecrate material things, as 
churches and burial grounds; and again, by 
her inferior so-called priests, the sacramental 
symbols. 

Of the consecration of bishops, the writer 
will not particularly speak; except to remark, 
thkt the reason is not very obvious why the 
appointment, or ceremonial dedication, of a 
bishop to his office should be exclusively termed 
a conseoration ; while that of priests and dea- 
cons is called simply an ordination. What 
constitutes the essential diflference, excfept it 
be to intimate a superior sadredness pertaining 
to the episcopacy, he does not perceive. He 
proceeds, therefore, to say a few words on the 
consecration of churches or buildings for public 
worship. If tibe consecration of persons be 
equivocal, surely much more so must be that of 
material things. All the consecration in the 
world, by whomsoever performed, cannot make 
wood and stone holy, nor cause the Scripture to 
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be reversed, which declares that God " dwelleth 
not in temples made witii hands." 

With respect to burial-grounds, the writer 
would evince every tenderness for the feelings, 
albeit they be prejudices, of men. The resting, 
places of the lamented dead cannot but be 
regarded with a sacredness and solemnity. But 
the question still anses, is it needftd on this 
account to have recourse to fictitious ceremonial ; 
and for the sake of administering to a sentiment, 
however natural and comforting to the human 
mind, to foster a real delusion, viz., that the 
ground itself is thus made holy ; and so opening 
a door to superstition ? Let it be remembered, 
that no matter is so readily Unked to supersti- 
tion as that which concerns the dead ; while it 
is on this point the Christian ought to shine 
especially, and to soar above the heathen, as St. 
Paul teaches (1 Thess. iv. 18). That burial- 
places should be secured from profanation by 
anything unsuitable to their solemnity, is due 
to the feelings of men, and that a certain sacred- 
ness sentimentally should attach to tiiem is 
becoming and natural. But this may be at- 
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tained apart from any ceremonial figment, as 
that the ground is made actually holy by epis- 
copal consecration — a thing that has no founda- 
tion in truth. How many of the brightest 
saints and martyrs rest in no consecrated ground; 
but their bodies are equally safe, and they shall 
as surely rise to glory at the great day. As in 
the case of churches or buildings it is the pre- 
sence of God s true worshippers in them that 
consecrates them, so of burial-places it is the 
presence of the dead in them, if anything, that 
consecrates them (1 Kings xiii. 31). 

The last and the most serious exercise of the 
supposed consecrative power remaining to be 
examined is that of consecrating the sacramental 
elements. The writer terms this the mo^t 
serious instance of such pretensioii, because it 
is in this particular display of the priestly power 
the Church of Rome (against whose presump- 
tuous errors our forefathers protested unto 
death) set up her lyin^ and idolatrous doctrine 
and miracle of the mass ; and in which, there- 
fore, it behoves the Protestant Church to be 
most jealously clear of participation, even in 
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the smallest appearance. For this reason the 
writer may be allowed to speak of the Lord s 
Supper first, and afterwards consider the con- 
secration at baptism. 

In the service, then, of the Church of Eng- 
land for the commimion of the Lord's Supper, 
we have ayform of prayer with a rubrical order 
expressly describing it as *' The Prayer of Con- 
secration." To do full justice to the Church, it 
should be remarked that in this prayer we have 
nothing presented to our minds that is objec- 
tionable in actual word; on the contrary, the 
prayer sets forth most scripturally, and empha- 
tically, and faithfully, Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified, as " the one oblation once oflfered, and 
as the fuU and sufficient sacrifice for the sins of 
the whole world;" and it as simply and truly 
records the manner in which the rite was or- 
dained, as a pattern for our imitation and ob- 
servance. But though the form is excellent in 
actual word, according to the rubrical direction, 
looking also at the practice of the Church, 
there is manifestly an assumption and pretence 
which have a suspicious character. The priest 
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(for a deacon is deemed incapable) is rubrically 
directed and commanded to go through a certain 
form of ceremonial action (as laying on his 
hands), accompanying the words of so-called 
consecration; and upon this the elements or 
symbols are now deemed consecrated and fitted 
for sacramental use. Haiceforth (let us mark 
the fact) the actual bread and wine, so conse- 
crated, is not regarded in the same light as the 
remaining bread and wine on the table, upon 
which the so-caUed priest has not laid •his hands 
nor pronounced his blessing. 

The newly-adopted practice in tiie Church by 
the Tractarian School, of reserving the elements 
to be placed on the table — or altar, as they 
deem it — by the minister^ to the exclusion of the 
unhallowed hands of the clerk, yet fiirther ex- 
cites just suspicions that the bread and wine are 
viewed superstitiously. Indeed, we have just 
reason to believe that were Paul, or Peter, or 
John, to arise and visit the Church they 
founded, they would say, as Paul said of <dd, 
^* * We have no such custom in our breaking of 
bread.' We have giving of thanks as our 
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Divine Master ' gave thanks and brake ' (1 Cor. 
xi. 24), and we esteem ourselves consecrated to 
his holy service ; but we do not consecrate 
material things, nor deem these elements at 
any time, or in any respect or degree, or by any 
ceremony, other than simple bread and wine ; 
notwithstanding they be fitting and appointed 
and significant emblems of the body and blood 
of Christ ; and, being eaten, are tokens of our 
true communion with our Lord by faith, as also 
of our communion one with another. But as 
for this pretension, we know of no consecration 
of elements." 

In the office for baptism we have no professed 
form or prayer of consecration, nor any restric- 
tion of duty to the supposed priesthood. Yet 
there is in the form of prayer preparatory to the 
act of baptizing, a petition that has a consecra- 
tive aspect, and certeinly of yeiy ambiguous aud 
obscure import. The prayer contains these 
words, " Sanctify this water to the mystical 
washing away of sin." What the mystical 
washing away of sin may be requires surely 
some elucidation. If the prophet Micah, in the 
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days of a peculiarly typical religion, could say, 
" ten thousand rivers of oil " could not avail to 
remove the sin of the soul, much more may we 
aver the same of ten thousand rivers of water. 
On one thing alone can we here safely repose, 
the blood of Jesus Christ, for that only 
cleanseth jfrom all sin. But whatever be the 
real intent of this prayer, we at least see here a 
proof of the mystification in which our ancient 
forefathers were wrapped on the subject of 
baptismal regeneration, and out of which cloud 
they had not seen their way at the time of the 
Keformation, although they had discerned, and 
nobly forsaken, so many of the grosser errors of 
Rome. Whether the day has yet arrived for 
the farther emancipation of the Church from 
this, as from other doctrines of a corrupted age, 
seems still doubtful. In the meanwhile some 
few faithful ministers are cruelly being driven, if 
not from the positive pale of the Church, at 
least from the power of ministration therein, 
and to the sacrifice of their just emoluments of 
office ; while many more of the evangeUcal 
section are forced to seek shelter of conscience 
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in what is tenned the charitable hypothesis ; * or 
in a compromise between truth and error, by 
balancing the one against the other (as the 
articles, for instance, against the occasional 
services), an expedient of no great honesty ; for 
if the Church gives an uncertain sound, and 
teaches in one place direct truth, and in another 
direct error, the truth surely cannot neutralize 
or cover the error ; and whenever the error is 
pubUcly announced (as in the baptismal service 
and in the Church catechism), by itself alone it 
must stand, and not the best and most scriptural 
dogma of the Church in other places or on 
other points, or even on the same point, can do 
away with it, or free those from blame that 
declare it in the ears of the people. 

* See this apology most ably discussed aud reibted in 
Mr. Fisher's work. 
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DISSENT. 

In treating of Christianity and professing 
churches, the writer would not ignore what is 
called dissent. Far be it from him to assign to 
dissenters, as some have done, the uncovenanted 
mercies of God. They who maintain the right 
of private judgment and the freedom of con- 
science, cannot deny to their fellow-men hberty 
of rehgious action ; and they who take the 
Word of God and the law of Christ for their 
rule of faith and life, must not requii^e more as 
a test of Christian discipleship and brotherhood 
than Christ himseK proclaims he will require 
at the great day. The shibboleths of men will 
not be the rule of the infallible judgment of 
God. We may have criterions or laws of mem- 
bership to particular sections of professing 
Christians, and our predilections for this or 
that form of government or worship ; but such 
predilections, or such rules of membership, if 
carried to the extent of breaking the imity of 
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the Spirit in the bond of peace, to the exclusion 
of any true (however humble or peculiar a) 
beUever in Christ, who has the better witness 
of " faith working by love," are contrary tq God. 
It is an oflfence against Christian charity, and 
an evidence of the very spirit of schism which 
we are prone to" condemn. 

There is no subject upon which so much 
inconsiderateness and prejudice is exhibited as 
on our views of dissent. There is reason to 
believe the sentiments indulged have more a 
political and a social, than a rehgious founda- 
tion, — ^remnants of the bitter conflicts in the 
days of the Commonwealth, and of the Non- 
conformists persecution. 

But what is dissent, or what are Dissenters ? 
Dissent is not an evil in its own nature, much 
less is it necessarily schism. To dissent from 
error, or from any wrong or evil, is a virtue and 
a duty rather than a fault. From the earliest 
days there have been Dissenters, and with most 
good and urgent cause ; witness the Paulicians, 
the Waldehses, and Albigenses,* the Vaudois, 

* Mosheim, referring to these, has observed that " the 
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and others. Luther and Zwingle and their 
followers were Dissenters. Nay, our own 
Church is strictly a dissenting Church. If 
there be a fault in us, it is that we do not 
protest nor dissent sufficiently from Rome, but 
have still some of her errors and abuses clinging 
to us. In judging of dissent in any case, the 
first necessary inquiry that meets us is — Is 
there not a cause? Before we condemn we 
must be fully satisfied on this point. Again, 
looking at the constitution of human nature, 
and at the many obstacles and temptations also 
to be contended with, we must not demand that 

Latins comprehended all the adversaries of the Boman 
pontiff " under these designations. They thus '^ charac- 
terized without distinction all such as complained of the 
multitude of useless ceremonies, and of the vices of the 
clergy, without any regard to the difference that existed 
between such persons in point of principles and morals. 
In short, the righteous and the profligate, the wise and- 
the fooUsh, were equally comprehended under the name 
of Massalians, whenever they opposed the raging super- 
stition of the times, or considered true and genuine 
piety as the essence of the Christian character." — 
Mosheim, vol. iii., c. 5, p. 109. 

See also note from Wylie, Appendix. 
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they who flee from one abuse or error should 
in no case or degree run into any other. Such 
is the acknowledged tendency, not to say of our 
nature, at least of the circumstances in which 
dissentients, driven to frame a new or distinct 
society of reHgious membership, are placed. 
This evil result should in truth and justice be 
laid at the door of that original body which, by 
its errors or abuses uncorrected, gave occasion 
to the separation. Thus, the existence of the 
multitude of Protestant sects, to which the. 
Papal Church points her finger of scorn, and 
exults with such ill-merited boast of her own 
forced unity, is an injury and a disgrace that is 
at her own door ; and the Church of England, 
if brought to the same bar of judgment, can 
hardly escape free. Independpntly of any 
grounds real, or even supposed imaginary, there 
was once a flagrant rejection of reasonable con- 
ciliation on the part of the Church, as at the 
Savoy conference, and no steps towards any 
so desirable a consummation have since been 
taken. 

One by no means uninfluential obstacle which 
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impedes the union of Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, no doubt, is the element of caste. 
This is an evil peculiar to this world s condition, 
and therefore not entirely, or at least easily, 
avoidable. The circumstances of rank and 
station, and that high cultivation and refine- 
ment of mind and taste, and that deUcacy of 
habit, which results from the possession of 
leisure and wealth, independence of means, and 
a finished education, unavoidably draws a line 
between the upper and middle as well as lower 
classes of society ; and men's tastes and feelings 
in matters of reUgion, as weU as of social life, 
will necessarily be in more or less degree 
affected hereby. If reUgion were always strictly 
viewed in its pure and spiritual aspect, and 
accompanied with that abstract sense of the 
dignity of man, the great value of souls, and 
the superiority of spiritual or Christian relation- 
ship to all fleshly or earthly distinctions, society 
would enjoy a religious tone of mind above all 
such consideration. The higher and more 
gifted would " condescend to men of low estate," 
and the lower would pay cheerful reverence and 
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due respect to their superiors, and both would 
humbly bow together before a throne of grace 
as fellow sinners. In their common worship, as 
men socially must do in all matters, the one 
would meet the other, and give and take accord- 
ing to the common phrase. The higher would 
abate somewhat of their natural fastidiousness, 
and the lower pay deference to feelings or habits 
which may be foreign to their own experience ; 
while both would profit as men and Christians 
by the kindly intercourse which the precepts 
and duties of a common faith, such as that of 
the gospel of Christ, alone can produce. Two 
evils in particular have imquestionably arisen 
from the division in so Jge degree of the 
social body in matters of rehgion. The tone 
of the church pulpit has been maintained (espe- 
cially in past times) too high and too scholastic 
and bookish for the understanding of the poor,* 

* An excellent specimen of pnre longoage, and yet 
accommodated to the nnderstanding of the poor, may 
be fonnd in the posthumously published and beau- . 
tiful sermons of the Eev. Augustus Hare, late rector of 
Alton Bams, Wilts, who died about the year 1839. 
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while the style of the diss^iting preacher 
has ordinarily been too familiar and common 
place, and too deficient in pure and educated lan- 
guage, to satisfy the upper class. Perhaps also 
there has been an accidental tendency to en- 
courage sentiments of equality among m^i 
unfavourable to a healthy social condition; 
whereas, as St. Paul says of tlie body spiritaai, 
" all manbers have not the same office," nor the 
same honour and dignity. Perfect equality 
among men neither can exist in this world, nor, 
as we are taught, will exist in the world to come. 
These, howev^, are but incidental defects 
consequent to the separalion of classes here 
deplored, while ihej are obstacles to unity 
readily overcome by Chiistiaii charity. The 
great and original stumbling block is die corrup- 
tion of the faith, and the heaping upon men's 
shoulders the traditions and inventions of men. 
Against these the voice of the Christian commu- 
nity cannot be raised too high, and unless this 
voice in God's mercy prevail, Christianity can 
never rightly flourish in our land. 

There is yet one more peculiarity which has 
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not necessarily but accidentally distinguished 
the preaching of Churchmen and Dissenters. 
The clergy, of the last century in particular, 
were deficient im gospel views, and their dis- 
courses savoured too much of the law, or of 
bare morality. Of this style the polished ser- 
mons of Blair w^e a type. The Dissenters 
fleeing from this error ran into ^tn extreme, and 
oft times so exclusively dwelt on faith apart 
from its finiits, and on the high promises of 
Q-od, and the privileges of the elect, as to incur 
the danger, as they did the eharacter, righ% or 
wrongly, of antinomianism. Within this pre- 
sent century the church has become more evan- 
^lical, and dissent mc^e practical ; and as fa;r 
as true vital Christianity goes i^ere exists no 
Itpology for their walking apart from each other. 
All that is needed is eharity and mutual con- 
tos^on. 
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MISSIONAEY OPEBATIONS, 

Missionary operations hold so prominent a 
place in the sphere of Christian duty, and have 
so large an influence, not only on the spread of 
Christianity, hut on its character, that no 
subject is of more importance, nor better 
deserves consideration. Missionary action, 
indeed, is of the very essence of Christianity. 
As Christianity is the sole reUgion ordained by 
God for the redemption of man, and the 
restoration of a fallen world ; as Christ Jesus is 
" the only name given among men whereby we 
may be saved ; " and as he alone is " the Ught 
that Ughteneth every man that cometh into the 
world ; " so it is peremptorily required that he 
should be made known unto men, that, as it is 
said (Luke xxiv. 47), ^^ repentance and remission 
of sins should be preached in his name unto all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem." This duty 
Christ hath laid upon his disciples. They, 
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deriving their light from him, areto bear it unto 
all the world ; and as Paul said of himself, so 
may every individual believer say, — " Woe is 
me if I preach not the Gospel." We cannot 
all do this, it is true, in our own persons, 
except by our life and conversation ; but it is no 
less incumbent on us to do so by the instru- 
mentahty of others, helping them according to 
our means. 

This imperative obligation — after the first 
spread of the Gospel by the hands of those early 
disciples, who encountered ia this blessed work 
every loss, danger, and suflfering — lapsed into a 
formal, nominal, and barren diffusion of pro- 
fessing and ceremonial Christiaoity, until what 
is boastingly called Catholicism, like the mustard 
tree in the parable, filled the then known world, 
and in whose branches the birds of the ah: — ^fit 
emblems of nominal Christians— came and 
lodged. Subsequently to this, professed Ohxis- 
tianity settled into mere religious despotism eaxd 
superstition, and its only spirit of propagaadism 
was, like that of Mahomet, by fire and sword. 
Witness the fanatical crusades, and the horrors 
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of the inquisition. When the hlessed Reforma- 
tion inaugurated new Ufe together with truth in 
the Church, Protestants, as they began to be 
called, had enough to do to maintain their own. 

• 

Their missionary labour was that of conflict with 
the darknesses not of the world or of heatiienism, 
but with a proud, and corrupt, and enslaving 
Christianity, falsely so called. It has been the 
privilege and the glory of the present, the 
nineteenth century, and especially in our own 
Oospel-favonred land, to awake to this solemn re- 
sponsibility, until, as at this time, our missionary 
And other religious societies ntimb^ by tens and 
twenties ; and hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
for this end^ are cast into the treasury of the 
temple. Even Romanists are zealous in the 
missionary field, though it be in effect to coun- 
teract the truo Grospel, and alas 1 but to sub- 
stitute only one idolatry for another, ^d to 
institute a greater slavery. 

Gratifying and encouraging, however, as is 
this revival of Christian love and zeal with 
Christian truth; and strongly as it marks the 
advance of those events which ' prophetic an^ 
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nouncements declared would characterize the 
end for which the Christiaii yearns : this great 
work is not by any means carried on so effecSdy 
fis it might and ought to be. In the first place, 
tiie pecuniary means necessary and CTippHed, 
however large in appearance, are in no degree 
adeqiiabe to the occasion, or to the capabihties 
of our favoured country. Multitudes of the rich 
and gr^it contribute nothing whatever to the 
missionary object, and others in no respect 
pjToportionably to their means, either to this, or 
L/other A. 

But there is another hindraaoe to missionary 
suiccess, of which the world ame mot so sensible. 
The work itself is too much a)nducted on a 
narrow and sectarian principfe. Unhappily, 
through the divisiofli among Christians, one 
mind does not guide the work, as ought to be 
the ease wh^« there is professed one rule of 
Mth, — the Bible, and one dependence for 
guidance and success, — the Holy Spirit. To 
iiie honour of protestant Christianity, minor 
differences and distinctions m^e oft times ignored 
by missionaries of varying persuasions, when 
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once thrown among the heathen, and separated 
from the party influences of home sectarianism. 
Yet sectarianism — and even the Church, of 
England must pardon such an ascription to 
her — ^is too much the guiding principle in 
foreign lahours to be consistent with the wide 
and comprehensive basis of simple Christianily 
as appUcable to the world. To introduce 
peculiarities of certain sections of -the Church 
among the inhabitants of the wide world as 
matters of necessity, is not only to offend 
against Christian brethren of other denomina- 
tions ; but to overlay other essential truths ; to 
expose the infirmities and divisions of the 
professmg churches; and thus to throw im- 
pediments in the way of the Gospel's reception. 
It is this circumstance, among others, that has 
no doubt stood, in a measure, in the way of 
missionary success. Much as the Church of 
England may reverence her institutions as 
means of church discipline at home, a more 
enlarged view of Christianity is needful for the 
propagation and adoption of Christianity abroad. 
It is true that, unlike the Church of Rome, 
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she sends forth her missionaries Bible in hand 
as the sword of the Spirit ; but together there- 
with she sends, and as of scarcely secondary 
importance, her Book of Common Prayer, with 
all its offices and ordainments; a book of 
discipline and worship not recognised as of 
authority by the universal, and even repudiated 
by a very large portion of our own countrymen. 
This procedure by no means exhibits a largeness 
of mind, and a lofty, comprehensive view of the 
nature of the Gospel in its power of simpUcity 
and truth, and of its free adaptation (unUke the 
Mosaic ritual of old) to not only the wants, but 
to the diversified habits and sentiments of all 
mankind. It curtails Uberty ; it risks collision 
with other evangeUsts ; and even endangers the 
faith itself, by needlessly multiplying of matters 
to be enforced or defended. The church 
missionary hereby is in a degree shifted from 
the firm ground and rock of the Word of God, 
and is constrained in equal measure to vindicate 
his book of Christian ceremony and discipline ; 
or, failing this, his impregnability as a proclaimer 
of truth is so far shaken and undermined. 
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Seeing matters in this light, the writer could 
not but regard, for example, the two supposed 
amendments in past years, in two of our chief 
missionary societies, as more specious and 
flattering than wise and large-minded ; viz., the 
introduction of forced episcopal* rule into the 
Jewish, and the Church missionary societies. 
In all wide-world, efforts, whatever may be the 
presumed good working of certidn establish- 
ments in the narrow sphere of home, it is 
pre-eminently necessary and essential, that the 
area of faith and obedience be not extended 
beyond the positive, peremptory^ and indispen- 
sable dicta of the authoritative Word of Grod. 
(See Acts xv. 19, 20). 



BOME, THE GBEAT APOSTACY. 

In thus reviewing the aberrations firom pri- 
mitive Christianity we cannot fedl to note how it 
almost invaiiaUy is in one direction, and of one 
character; and we cannot but recognise the 
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Romish Church as the great presiding evil 
genius. Surely she is, as John depicts her, 
"The mother of abominations." Many have 
been, from the earUest days until now, the 
errors and heresies that have been originated 
and propagated upon earth, subversive of 
Christian truth and godliness; but however 
pernicious in themselves, these forms of error 
have never taken that conspicuous, that com- 
pact, and that commanding bodily shape which 
marks the Church of Rome from her beginning as 
the great foretold apostacy, — ^that " man of sin," 
"the son of perdition," that "mystery of ini* 
quity," that "wicked, whom the Lord shall 
consume with the spirit of his mouth, and shall 
destroy with the brightness of his coming " (2 
Thess. ii. 3, &c.). It is true there has been the 
rehgion of Mahomet, but this is the religion of 
the crescent rather than of the cross, and has 
ever professed antagonism to Christianity. And 
there arose a division in the early commence- 
ment of the papacy by a separation of the 
western and eastern, or as now designated 
Roman and Greek, churches; but even this 
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circumstance has not assumed suflBcient propor- 
tions as to depriye the Church of Rome of its 
so coveted and jealously maintained character of 
cathohcity. There she stands, and, as Scripture 
has foretold, will stand, until the day of its 
appointed doom, in all the strongly marked 
features wherewith God by his Spirit, in his 
unerring Word, hath set forth her Ukeness for 
the warning and safety of his people, — ^the 
great apostacy 1 And here, even here, we can 
discover a ground for Christian thankfulness. 
Had there been,. if possibly there could have 
been, two churches or systems upon earth of 
such pretensions, or with such characteristics, 
the true followers of Christ might have been 
greatly distracted and confused ; but now there 
can be no hesitation in such as have "ears to 
hear," and "eyes to perceive, and hearts to 
understand," as to her whom they are to avoid, 
or from whom, if ever entangled, to " come out 
lest they be partakers of her sins, and receive of 
her plagues" (Rev. xviii. 4). 
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THE TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT. 

And yet with all this vividness of delineation 
by the inspired penmen, all this solemn warning 
from God, mankind (even they who like Timothy 
have known, or should have known, the Scrip- 
tures from their youth, nay, they who even bear 
the name, and for a season, more or less, will not 
forego the name of Protestants) not only dally 
with her sorceries, but seem to glory in contem- 
plating her features, and in decking out them- 
selves and their worship in her meretricious 
garments, until having drunk at length too 
deeply of the wine of her fornication, they 
surrender themselves body and soul to her rule. 
There is a reason for this sooner or later inva- 
riable result to such as triJle with Rome, which 
simple and weak Christians are not sufficiently 
a,ware of. Rome is Uke a great whirlpool, 
within the widest and weakest of whose gyro- 
sities, if once drawn in, there is fearful danger of 
a continual approach to its engulphing vortex. 

L 
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The papacy is not only distinguishable by 
clearly defined features, upon which, like on 
Cain, indeed, God himself has " set a mark," 
but is consummately complete and consistent in 
all its parts. They may be and are multitudi- 
nous and multifarious, but they all tend to one 
centre. It is not possible to embrace a part 
without being impUcated eventually in the 
whole; while on the other hand (though the 
world cannot or will not see it) its system and 
spirit (with all its assumption of being the only 
representative and form of saving faith) is so 
entirely antagonistic to the gospel of Christ, 
that the two systems, like oil and water, or hght 
and darkness, cannot mix. The newly-ensnared 
Protestant may feel repugnance at first at 
Kome's Mariolatry, at her doctrines of transub- 
stantiation, or purgatory, or her scandals of 
confession and indulgences; but why, thinks 
he, may we not borrow some of her striking 
and impressive devices of symbol and cere- 
mony ? Why may we not make our worship a 
little more captivating to the eye and the ear ? 
Can we not turn, too, her chantings, her robes, 
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her bowings and turnings and crossings, her 
altar decorations, and many other surely inno- 
cent matters and customs, to the advantageous 
account of our too simple and too Puritanic 
Church ? Have we not surrendered too much 
of our ministerial • privileges ? Does not the 
Church proclaun us to be her ordained priests ? 
And what is a priest without an altar, and 
without a sacrifice, and without power to absolve 
sins, &c. ? Nay, does not our church in her 
authorised formularies attach the most vital 
importance and efficacy to rites, and made us 
the channels of her mysteries? Has she not 
drawn a clear line between us and the people or 
laity, and committed to us the exclusive care of 
souls ? These and such like reasonings are but 
the natural results and fair interpretation of 
popish remnants in • our church ; and can we 
not here see the smoothed path, yea, the 
inclined plane, to Rome — ^the church where all 
these things exist in perfection, and are carried 
out without inconsistency to their full and 
legitimate ends. 

The plain truth is the way back to Rome has 
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been left ready paved from the days of the 
Reformation, but especially from the popish 
reactionary times of Charles II. ; and the 
Romish movement we now witness had occurred 
long since, but that an interval of entire dead- 
ness to religion had ensued. But, after the 
manner of the parable of the wheat and the 
tares, when a revival of religion came, then 
sprang up the tares also. 

The issue of this movement it is not yet 
easy to calculate or foresee. For some time it 
showed itself so violent in action as to be likely 
to precipitate some division m the church; but 
again it seems settled down into the more 
quiet method of undermining, by the flattering 
advances of a sensuous ceremonial, by gaudy 
trappings, and embellished places of worship. 
Still, unconsciously and undesignedly, these 
men are carrying on a work which under God 
may effect a change which neither they nor the 
church . contemplate. Happy for the church, 
and the interests of true religion, if it should 
bring about that further reform of the Estab- 
lished Church which will rid it of its Romish 
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remnants, and fit it more truly to be as a 
national church. The spiritual benefit of such 
an issue is hardly to be estimated, embracing, 
as there is hope it would do, the breaking 
down in very large measure of dissent, and the 
re-uniting of all sincere Protestants in one 
body. But to this consummation there yet 
exist mighty obstacles, both in church and 
state, in things temporal as well as spiritual, so 
that it is almost hoping against hope. Our 
consolation is, as in all things, "The Lord 
reigneth." 



ULTRAISM AND NON-EXTREME-ISM. 

Before concluding these remarks on popery 
proper and its fond imitator, tractarianism, it 
may help to weaken the self-complacency of 
some to point out a great but insufficiently 
considered fact, that, as respects religion, there 
exist but two embodiments, two systems or 
powers of real grandeur or efficacy. All between 
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these is littleness and short coming. The admi- 
ration and approval so commonly bestowed in 
the world upon men of moderate and not (as 
some have reckoned rightly or wrongly) extreme 
opinions, is most palpably erroneous and mis- 
placed. In religion the medio tuHssimns Uns has 
no standing ground. Here there can be no 
excess. Enthusiasm here finds its noblest and 
largest ^here ; though the epithet, enthusiast, 
cannot justly be applied to the earnest and aQ- 
zealous Christian. When Christ himself drave 
out from the temple the buyers and sellers and 
money changers, it was noted that it had been 
written of him, ** The zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up." The same zeal must eat up the 
heart and mind of every true disdple of Jesus. 
The very first commandment of Grod is, " Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
with all thy soul, with all thy mind, and with all 
thy strength." The sendee, too, of God admits 
of no dividon, ^* If the Lord be God, follow 
him : if Baal, then follow him." *^ Te cannot 
s^rve Grod and mammon," sap Christ. And, 
again, ** He that is not with me is against me. 
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and he that gathereth not with me scattereth." 
Such is the teaching of both Old and New 
Testament. The nice balancing between oppos- 
ing forces or opposing interests, objects, or 
opinions, which some esteem as wisdom and 
goodness, is either selfishness or cowardice. 
Men would have all the sweet and none of the 
bitter, all the pleasure and none of the pain, all 
the glory and none of the cross. Thus they 
trim between Christ and BeUal, heaven and 
earth, time and eternity; or, to come lower, 
between high and low church fas a certain mis- 
nomer has obtained), and between Eomanism 
and Protestantism. The judgment of Christ on 
all such is surely contained in that of Laodicea, 
*' Because thou art lukewarm and neither cold 
nor hot, J will spue thee out of my mouth." 
Compromise in questions of right and wrong, 
truth and error, is positive evil and unfaithful- 
ness. It is worse than actual and direct 
antagonism, because it argues the possession of 
knowledge and the deUberate surrender of good. 
It was compromise that greatly marred the 
Beformation, the pemicious consequences of 
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which have descended to this day ; and it is 
false fear, or want of faithfulness in dealing 
unsparingly with proved evil, that still hinders 
the necessary Uturgical revision and Church 
reform. If it be needful in carnal warfare 
sometimes to draw the sword and throw away 
the scabbard, it is truly so in the Christian 
fight. " No peace with Eome 1 " is no fanatical 
cry, as smooth worldhngs would represent ; and 
they who counsel concession upon concession to 
Eome, as at the present day, should forego the 
honoured name of Protestant. 



COMMUNICANTS AND NON-COMMUNIGANTS.* 

The distinction of the members of the church 
into two classes, as above, is hs unwarrantable 
as it is foreign to the Scriptures, and to the 
very essence of the Christian profession. If 



* These remarks were an after-thought, or they 
should have followed the article on The Lord's Supper. 
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the " breaking of bread " was a universally 
accepted token in the New Testament Church 
of faith in Christ, and of communion with his 
members, as is clear (1 Cor. xi.), the tacit 
acknowledgement of persons who purposely and 
habitually refuse to communicate as members 
of the Christian body (though it be in a lower 
degree), is undoubtedly both an act of unfaith- 
fulness to the church, and of sinful connivance 
in the deUnquency, and self-deception of nominal 
Christians.* 

How or when this false Kberty and injurious 
example crept into the church may not be ascer- 
tainable. Though indecorous behaviour was 
reproved in the Corinthian Church, it does not 
appear that any such utter disregard of the 
Lord s command, so opposed to all grateful 
remembrance and all sincerity of beUef, was yet 
known to the church. These were too early 
days for Christians to have settled down into a 



* Of course the sect of Christians called Friends are 
not here referred to. Since they act on jprinciple, 
whether right or wrong, they are exceptions. 
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cold nommal profession, or to have arrived at 
the loose and flattering notion that a sort of 
semi-ChristiaDity was admissible, and that there 
could be outsiders and yet members of the 
church — a sin, in fact, little short of that of 
Ananias and Sapphira, who brought part of the 
price of their land. 

It is evident, howerer, that this trimming of 
obedience to the faith, and this laxity of disci- 
pleship, grew together with other cormptions in 
the church. As early as the days of Constan- 
tino we find, e.g., men deferring their baptism 
till late in life, thinking hereby to escape for a 
season the severer Christian obligations. Bat 
probably the most prolific root of this evil lay 
in what mt^ be termed the sacramental heresy, 
especially as matured in the Chorch of Rome. 
The fearful doctrine of transubstantiation, with 
all its consequences, was quite enough to deter 
men on one side, as it vainly flattered on the 
other ; to repel, or to pot to sleep ; to fill the 
soul with superstitious terror, after the manner 
of all idolatries,, or to bush it into a vain 
security. No wonder that the simple, and edi- 
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fying, and love-begetting, and faith- awakening 
institution of the "breaking of bread," thus 
corrupted and diverted from its purpose, ceased 
to be a universal and constant practice, except 
as a forced observance and an engine of priest- 
craft. 

Influences of another nature have arisen 
under the conduct of reformed churches. 
Priestly arrogance and superstitious fear have 
in the main been banished; but enlightened 
obedience and wholesome discipline have not 
suflBiciently succeeded in their place ; and liberty 
has run into licentiousness. 

As regards the Church of England, the high 
sacramentarian sentiment, though purified from 
the grossness of Borne, still strongly pervades 
and characterizes her ; and this high sentiment 
with its consequences Me& mucfh at the rodt of 
the distinction of membership here reprobated. 
From her intense sacramental views, the Church 
employs stronger language, and utters admoni- 
tions of more jealous and solemn import, and 
with severer emphasis, ill her service of com- 
munion than in her ordinaiy services of congre- 
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gational worship. The effect of such language, 
whether intentional or not, has been to make at 
least an apparent distinction between the sacred 
requirements and responsibilities of one kind of 
religious service and another; much enhancing 
the service of communion, and investing it with 
a superior character of awe and obUgation above 
ordinary prayer and praise. It is a matter of noto- 
riety that in the particular instance of the solemn 
admonition that they who partake " unworthily" 
" eat and drink damnation to themselves," 
though it be but the repetition of the Apostle 
Paul's own language, has deterred multitudes 
from approaching the Lord s table. This, how- 
ever, is a misconception easily removed. The 
grand error is the fostering and the allowing 
of any distinction in respect to the requirements 
of any one religious act, or another, as to the 
indispensable requisites of truth, sincerity, and 
entire devotion and obedience. Hypocricy or 
reservation of duty are of equal sinfulness in all 
approaches imto God. It is as subjective to 
" damnation " (using the term in the manifestly 
restricted sense of the apostb) to join in the 
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public prayers of the congregation " unworthily," 
and so to mock God with lip service, as un- 
worthily to communicate at the Lord s supper. 
Had the like serious and earnest admonitions 
been attached — as they profitably might be — as 
a preamble to congregational worship, it is not 
improbable that the same results might have 
followed. But whatever man's discipline may 
do, or fail to do, "God is not mocked;" he 
ever discemeth between him who truly serveth 
him and him who serveth him not, for the Spirit 
is a discemer of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. It were well, then, that the unscriptural 
distinction of members of the Church into com« 
municants and non-communicants should cease. 
The place of the non-communicant in the public 
assembly should be, as in the temple of old, in 
" the court of the Gentiles," unrecognized as at 
all members of the Church. 
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CHRIST AND ANTI-CHRIST, 

There are, as was observed above, but two 
grand spiritual powers on earth invitmg our 
allegiance, and calling for our undivided support. 
It is Christ and anti-Christ.* The one hasits 
doctrines and character, its precepts, and rules 
of life delivered in the Scriptures of God ; the 
other founded On the traditions and inventions 
and power of men. The one establishing ,a 
heavenly spiritual kingdom ; the other an 
earthly spiritual despotism. - The one seeking 
to magnify Christ alone ; the other to exalt a 
usurping spiritual potentate and priesthood. 
Both complete in their way: the one in sim- 

* Aiiti-Chrifit is here spoken of in a practical, not 
critical, acceptfttion ; not as a person, as some have 
eBtt-emed the ileaigiiation to pnrport (looking to v. 18 of 
1 John ii.), but aa a Christ-denying doctrine, or system, 
as seems taught (v. 22, and 1 John iv. 3) ; and no 
system befti-a this terrible character So plainly as the 
Papacy, or RomAnisni. 
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plicity and truthfulness ; the other in hypocrisy 
and deceit. The one in a renunciation of the 
world; the other in aUiance with the world 
(Rev. xiii. 4 and xvii. 7). The one exhibiting 
and consisting of a kingdom x)f God within; 
the other the mere form of godliness without. 
The one a system of true Uberty without Ucen- 
tiousness ; the other licentiousness without 
liberty. The one whose adorning is " the 
hidden man of the heart in that which is not 
corruptible" (1 Peter iii. 3); the other conspi- 
cuous for external embellishments and earthly 
glory, being, as so wonderfully and graphically 
depicted by St. John (Rev. xviii. 16), " clothed 
in fine linen, and purple and scarlet, and decked 
with gold, and precious stones, and pearls." 
But to renew the contrast, which is almost 
indefinite, no farther, between the true Christian 
Church and the papacy — ^the gospel of Christ 
and Romanism — ^let it be observed once for all 
that neither system can be added to or dimi- 
nished without detracting on one side firom the 
power of good, on the other firom the power of 
evil, neither are either powers satisfied with a 
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half allegiance. The gospel demands a whole 
surrender of ourselves, " our souls and bodies, 
as a reasonable sacrifice, holy and acceptable 
unto God through Jesus Christ;" Romanism 
and the papacy demands (especially as witnessed 
in its order of Jesuitism) an equally total sur- 
render of its victims to its authority, even of 
the liberty of the judgement, of the mind, and 
of the very conscience 1 Having a perception 
and appreciation of Rome in this its consum- 
mate character of subtle perfection (though it 
be withal the perfection of evil), how puny and 
how puerile do the fantastic and petty imitations 
of Romanism by some in our Protestant Church 
appear, though not less hurtful in schooling the 
weak and imaginative for a return to popery! 
Again, how little do they comprehend the innate 
power and dignity of the gospel who imagine 
that Christianity can derive either beauty or 
strength from the adornments of man's art, or 
the aids from man's power, by borrowing sen- 
sual fascinations from heathenism, or ceremo- 
nial display, symbohc rites and priestly privi- 
leges from Judaism 1 The fact is that the 
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outward strucjture and semblance of • a church is 
far more easy to rear than the Uving .temple ; 
and the natural aflfections of men are more 
easily stirred than the soul can be awakened to 
true spirituaUty, to convictions of sin, and a 
hunger and thirst after righteousness. Hence 
the temptation to work upon the natural senses 
of men, and to bring about at least a form of 
godliness, though the end be to lull the con- 
science to sleep, and the world into a false 
security. And here it may be observed that 
there is great danger in so decking out pubUc 
worship with fascination for the eye and ear, 
that the worldly and unconverted from day to 
day, and from year to year, should find their 
pleasure or their comfort therein, like those 
spoken of by the Prophet Ezekiel (xxxiii. 81), 
without at least some well-founded prospect of 
lodging some arrow in the breast. As it has 
been well observed that a man must leave off 
praying, or leave off sinning, so pubUc worship 
should be so ordered that the ungodly and 
worldly should find that they must cease from 
attendance or change their Uves. In a word, 

M 
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the offence of the cross ought not to cease; 
and a minister that finds no evidence of the 
working of such cross, either by its attractive or 
repulsive influences, has reason to question the 
power or the faithfulness of his ministrations. 
^Yhat the setting forth of the gospel ought to 
be, and indeed was designed to be, is fearfully 
set forth by St Paul (2 Cor. ii. 14) : " Now 
thanks be unto God," says the apostle, " which 
always causeth us to triumph in Christ, and 
maketh manifest the savour of his knowledge 
by us in every place. For we are unto God .a 
sweet savour of Christ, in them that are saved, 
and in them that perish. To the one we are 
the savour of death unto death; and to the 
other the savour of life unto life." '' For we are 
not as many, which corrupt the Word of God : 
but as of sincerity, but as of Grod, in the sight 
of God speak we in Christ." 
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CONCLUSION. 

To sum up the subject we have been consi- 
dermg, What then, let us ask, is it that has 
robbed the earth of those blessed fruits which 
should have followed the coming of the Saviour 
Jesus Christ into the world, as proclaimed by 
angels — "Peace on earth; good will towards 
men*'? What but the adulteration and cor- 
ruption of "the faith once delivered to the 
saints," and the setting up " another gospel 
which is not another"? What but the ready 
and unadvised recognition of profession for 
reality, and the having made, even in reformed 
churches, a part compromise (if not a compact) 
with the world I The name of Christian now- 
a-days is but commensurate with that of human 
being ; and with the poor and uneducated the 
terms have long been synonymous. All dis- 
tinctiveness between the world and the Christian 
has nigh faded away, and one only acknow- 
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ledged, though empty, mark remains, "the 
outward and visible sign " of baptism. In vain, 
under such circumstances, we send missionaries 
to the dark places of the earth, and invite the 
heathen to a reUgion that apparently produces 
so Httle fruit among ourselves of holiness, love, 
or temperance. With the Bible in one hand, 
and with war and intoxicating spirits in the 
other (not to name every untoward spectacle 
'that constitutes a just stumbling block in the 
way of the acceptance of our religion), how can 
the Word of God " run and be glorified '' by our 
means ? Men reasonably judge by deeds more 
than by words, and whether it respects nations 
or individuals these evidences of sincerity will 
ever be required. Especially will men scruti- 
nize all hidden or interested motives, all possibly 
selfish ends for what we say, or preach, or do. 
When the earnest soul-seeking evangelist, pre- 
ceding civilization, takes his life, or at least all 
loss of comfort and sympathising society, as it 
were in his hands and goes among untutored, it 
may be barbarous savages, his very courage and 
disinterestedness paf e the way to their attention 
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and open their hearts to his teaching, and oft- 
times rapid has been the spread of the true 
light ; but when a door of access has thus been 
opened to any country and the multitude of 
nominal Christians has flowed iif, how sad has 
often been the damping effect I It is even so 
among ourselves ; if a ihinister of the gospel 
evidence his sincerity and disinterestedness, in 
his contempt of riches, or honours, or praise, 
and in his true and tried zeal for souls after the 
pattern of Paul who could honestly say, " I seek 
not yours but you," then indeed do his words 
fall with power on the hearers. But if a 
preacher is seen to bear no cross but fully to 
enjoy the world's favour and the world's good, 
as surely his words will fall to the ground. The 
very office of the clergyman as a professional 
preacher is even a hindrance in his way. His 
sermonizing is too apt to be taken as a matter 
of professional business to be weekly performed. 
He may preach well or ill, and in so far acquire 
or lose personal reputation, and his harangue is 
patiently and respectfully Ustened to, but it 
seems hardly expected that any great effect is 
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to follow. This position is very irksome to a 
sincere minister, and he would gladly break 
away, if he knew how, from such conventional 
obstruction. But he must be a man of rare 
talent as well as of rare devotedness and faith- 
fiilness that can surmount this difficulty — a 
difficulty peculiar to settled churches and fixed 
ministries. Even the dissenting body do pot 
altogether escape this by their plan of itinerancy. 
Nothing will overcome this obstacle but the 
truest sincerity md unself-seeking earnestness. 
He that would be a good shepherd must, like 
the Great Shepherd, go before the flock. He 
must be an example in every respect of that 
which he proclaims (Phil. iii. 17j, and above all 
in self-denial and in living above the world. 
These and these only will be blessed of God in 
turning many to righteousness. 

It is possible that some of these practical 
reflections may in a measure be a digression 
from the immediate subject before us, the genius 
or character of Christianity itself, but their 
practical bearing must be their apology. A 
simple common-place review has been taken of 
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Christianity, particularly as exhibited in our 
own country and in our own Church, and the 
writer has endeavoured to bring it face to face 
with the Christianity of the Scriptures. In 
what measure the doctrine or the practice of the 
Church differs from that of the apostolic age, 
men will judge differentiy according to the 
scriptural or the traditionary bias of their minds. 
One thing, however, is undeniable, viz., that as 
the Church of England has descended through 
the channel of Rome, subjected in her passage 
to the control and influence of the state, the 
defects and errors, of whatever nature or 
degree, which cleave imto her are traceable 
chiefly to these two sources ; but more espe- 
cially to her derivation from Rome, whose stain 
has never been thoroughly wiped away. 

It is now full two himdred years since, as at 
the notable Savoy Conference, any effort has 
been made to re-purify the , Church and to 
perfect the work only begun at the Reformation; 
and still the anti-reform party in Church and 
State it is to be feared now as then is too 
strong for much, hope of success in any Uke 
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endeavour. With the world and the flesh; 
with the present possession of patronage, power, 
and privilege; and last, not least, with long- 
reverenced and cherished notions, habits, and 
associations in one scale, and with the mere 
simple claiinis of a pure but unsophisticated and 
unembellished Gospel, offering neither power, 
rank, nor riches as its reward, in the other, it is 
not to be wondered at tioiat the latter should 
prove the hghter in the earthly balance. Still, 
as the cause of pure religion is the cause of 
God, it is not fitting that sincere and behoving 
Christians should abandon hope ; and espe(»allj 
at this tune we would not discourage the 
revisionists. Though they probably may obtain 
but httle, any success will estabhsh a principle 
in their favour, and serve to break down the ne 
plus ultra notion of the non-reformists. What 
is reaUy wanted, is such a revision and reform 
as wotdd not only reUeve the justly burdened 
and troubled consciences of pious and enlightened 
and zealous churchmen, but would open the 
gate of the Church to the body of evangelical 
dissenters, and so constitute the Church (as the 
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nation has a righteous claiai that it should be) a 
truly national chiu-ch. Till this take place the 
Christian faith can never have fair play and 
scope in our land, neither can the Gospel go 
forth with due effect from us to other peoples. 
The blight of division must continue to mar all 
our Christian efforts whether at home or abroad. 
The fate of a house or kingdom divided against 
itself must inevitably be the fate, not perhaps 
alone of the Church Establishment, but of our 
national Christianity ; and Popery, ever craftily 
alive and watching its opportunity, may be per- 
mitted of God to profit by our weakness, by our 
lukewarm Protestantism, and our divisions, and 
again resume its reign of darkness and tyranny, 
— a well merited judgment for our unfaithful- 
ness to God's truth. The world may call it 
bigotry, uncharitableness, iUiberality, or by what- 
ever unmerited name it may please ; but of this 
we may be well persuaded that either the Word 
of God and Christianity is not true, or that 
word and that faith cannot be set at nought 
with impunity, whether by nations or by indi- 
viduals. There can be no possible question, 
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e.g., if the Bible be trae, that to endow idolatry, 
(and Romanism is pronounced by the state so< 
to be) and to exclude the Scriptures of God 
(whatever be the imagined political expediency 
for so doing) from the schools of the nation, or 
any part thereof, is an awful rebellion against 
the mind and will of God, and sooner or later 
must bring a nation to ruin as a people forsaken 
of God. All that individual Christians can do 
is to petition and to protest, as many have done, 
and although the innocent in all national 
calamities must suffer with the guilty in this 
world, by so signifying their dissent from a 
national iniquity they are freed from guilt and 
have delivered their own souls, even as a Noah, 
Job, or Daniel (Ezekiel xiv.). 

This one thing seems acknowledged by all 
thoughtful Christians, that the signs of Christ's 
second coming are thickening around us day by 
day. And "who shall abide the day of his 
coming ? " When the Saviour entered the holy city 
Jerusalem for the last time, we read his first act 
was to cleanse the temple. Let it now be our 
first act to purify our Church and nation, and if 
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we have not power to effect this, let each, by 
Grod's grace, strive to purify himself, and so 
" prepare to meet his God." The great temp- 
tation of the day is ceremonial, Pharisaical 
reUgion. Let us not forget, therefore, the 
solemn warning of Christ, " Except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case 
enter into the kingdom of heaven." Let us flee 
from Home and from all its approaches and. 
characteristics, " Touch not the unclean thing." 
Let us remember that " the kingdom of God is 
not* meat and drink, but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost." Let us 
watch against the insidious snares of what this 
apostle graphically styles " will worship." Let 
us beware that we do not mistake mere natural 
momentary impressions through the eye and ear 
and imagination for a spiritual work on the soul 
and true conversion of heart. Vital Christianity 
springs alone from the Word and Spirit of God, 
and it is evidenced not by the multiti^de of 
formal' rehgious services, and much less by 
bowings, turnings, and intonings, and other vain 
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observances borrowed from a dark and super- 
stitious age, but by those fruits of the Spirit 
and by that righteousness which is by Jesus 
Christ to the praise and glory of God. 

The writer would yet add a few more remarks, 
appealing to the plain understanding and to the 
moral perceptions of men. 

First he would ask, is it really to derogate 
from, or is it not rather to enhance the dignity 
and sublimity, the power and beauty, or any 
other needful attribute or excellency of the 
Christian reUgion to contend for its native 
simplicity, its freedom and informality? Does 
not ceremonialism pertain to the infancy, instead 
of to the maturity of religion? The Apostle 
Paul surely has so pronounced (Heb. vi. 1, 2 ; 
and ch. viii. v. 8, &c. ; Gal. v. 6). Our Lord 
himself teaches us that the essence of religion 
flows from the nature of God himself. " God 
is a spirit," accordingly " they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth." 
Moreover, a spiritual religion is that most 
adapted to an intelligent and moral being such 
as man, at least in his civilized condition. 
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Christianity, as Isaac Taylor has well observed,* 
is " a development of the higher functions of 
human nature," and no ceremonial or formal 
observances can truly awaken or nurture these, 
but only truth and fact, and moral motive, of 
which Christianity is verily constituted. Again, 
a simple and unceremonial, and spiritual, and 
fcee religion, is the only one suitable to a world- 
wide observance ; embracing, unUke the Jewish, 
every clime and every condition of the human 
race ; and requiring neither priest nor temple, 
save what heaven supplies ; and rendering city 
or desert, the vault of cathedral or the pure 
vault of the skies, equally available to man, and 
equally acceptable to God, for prayer and praise. 
Here nought is wanting but the understanding 
and the heart, the teaching of the Word and the 
influence of the Spirit. 

To prefer and to desire, then, a highly cere- 
monial and externally and decorative religion, is 
an indication not only of an infantile and 
imenlightened, but of a carnal and grovelling 
mind (1 Cor. iii.) ; as also to desire a rehgion 

♦ Spiritual Christianity, p. 3. 
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characterised and upheld by human authority, 
and privilege is an argument either of earthly 
ambition, or of slavish dependence. 

The enlightened Christian who has joy and 
peace through believing, is contented to " know 
nothing save Jesus Christ and him crucified-" 
Access through him to a throne of grace is 
sufficient privilege ; the written Word a sufficient 
rule of faith ; the Holy Spirit a sufficient guide 
and comforter ; and the beauty of hohness, the 
fruit of this spirit, the only reUable adornment 
and evidence of sonship. There may be matters 
of more or less importance connected with the 
outward administration of the Church, but these 
matters must in any case be second only and 
subservient to the above essentials ; and more- 
over, must be guardedly watched and controlled, 
lest they be made stumbling blocks to Christian 
love and union. We must " take heed," as the 
apostle warns (1 Cor. viii. 11), "lest through 
thy knowledge thy weak brother perish, for 
whom Christ died," for " when we sin so against 
the brethren and wound their weak conscience, 
we sin against Christ." 
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With the hest endeavours and the largest 
' exercise of forbearance and charity, it may not 
be always possible to maintain entire the uni^ 
of the church in the bond of perfectness and 
peace. But this is no justification for neglecting 
in a corporate as well as individual capacity the 
great Christian precept, " As much as in you 
lies live peaceably with all men.** Some separa- 
tions Christians are bound to make. The 
Christian, like unto his heavenly Exemplar, 
must be "separate from sinners.** "If any 
be a drunkard,** &c., " If any abideth not in the 
doctrine of Christ,** we must not " bid him God 
spe^d; for he that biddeth him God speed is 
partaker of his evil deeds ** (2 John 9). Again, 
the Christian must be separate from the world, 
for this is one of his grand characteristics (John 
XV. 19, and 1 John ii. 15). Not that this means 
(as has been before noted when treating of 
Monasticism) the withdrawal from general society, 
but keeping aloof from its evil sentiments, 
feelings, and practices, or whatever customs or 
habits dispose to evil, or unfit men for good. 
This, as to persons, and again, as to systems, we 
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have at least one plain and peremptory and 
solemn exhortation (alas, too little heeded in this 
our day I) to come out of Bahylon (Rev. xviii. 4). 
What Babylon ? Surely not the decayed city 
(1 Pet. V. 13), but the foretold and anticipated 
spiritual Babylon, the apostacy of Rome, so 
unmistakeably described and delineated by the 
Apostle John in his book of Revelations, as by 
Paul in a Thes. ii. To sum up all, — One most 
urgent duty, and paramount act of wisdom 
clearly now remains to the professing Christian 
churches, viz., to bemoan past errors and their 
consequences, to profit by past sad experience, 
and to testify repentance by redeeming past 
faults. If the Chm-ch in past ages, as history 
proclaims, has erred through lust of power and 
privilege, through pride of human learning and 
philosophy, falsely so called, through the fol- 
lowing of tradition, rather than scripture, and 
the intolerant desire for external stringent 
conformity, rather than the true unity of the 
spirit in simple faith and love ; it is for her, 
while the day of grace lasts, and ere Christ 
comes with vengeance, to retrace her steps and, 
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at whatever cost, to retrieve the past. The only 
clear way to such a blessed course is that which 
the writer has endeavoured here to commend, 
viz., an honest and single-minded regard to the 
first and essential principles of the gospel, and 
the making these essentials, knd these only, the 
standard of Church fellowship. That which will 
be a passport to the Church triumphant in 
heaven may certainly suffice for acknowledgment 
in the Church militant on earth! Frequent 
intimations are given in God s Word of the rule 
of judgment in the last great day, when the 
imiverse of men shall stand before the throne 
of God. Who will be accepted and who re- 
jected at that final award the world is unmis- 
takably forewarned. It is impossible in a 
matter of this eternal concern that God should 
mislead his creatmre man, and omit notice of 
any essential requisite. It was incurring an 
awful responsibiUty therefore by the Church, or 
they who had the predominance therein, to add 
to or to take away fi-om the rule of future 
judgment, and thus, as Ezekiel speaks, '^ to 
slay the souls that should not die, or save the 

N 
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fiouls of those that should not Uve/' It is a 
great consolation in this excommunicating workl 
to remark that in no passage in the Bible 
relating to the last judgment is any mention of 
matters of Church government, disciphfie, or 
iCeremonial, nor even of any peculiar doctrine, 
save the one of simple faith in Christ the 
Saviour, — a faith evidenced by works. The 
solemn addresses of him that shall sit on the 
throne to them on the right and on the left, 
assembled to hear and receive their great final 
award (as in Matt. xzv. 34, Luke xiii. 27, 3 
Thess. i. 9, &c.), make allusion to God's electing 
grace, and most emphatically to works, wherebji 
as a tree by its fruit, faith is manifested ; but in 
no instance point to such matters and distinc- 
tions as are made of such exaggerated importance 
by professing churches, and which so need- 
lessly and injuriously divide and alienate the 
brotherhood in Christ, both fostering uncharit* 
ableness, and obscuring the Ught of Christianity. 
Members of professing ^churches, in their 
complacent and unexamined acceptance of reli- 
gion as it has come down to them, have either 
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little conception of the changes in character 
Christianity has undergone ; or they have taken 
such changes as heing the proper and necessary 
result of circumstances, and especially of the 
growth of civilization, and of the wide spread 
of Christianity in the world, inducing, as of 
need, not only increased but intensified agen- 
cies. On no other ground can we imagine how 
the very palpable difference exhibited between 
modem and ancient Christianity could fail of 
striking, and also of alarming, men s minds, 
leading them anxiously to ask for the old paths 
r— the paths not of the so-called fathers, but of 
the genuine unsophisticated saints of the New 
Testament. 

They, however, whose eyes are opened to 
these things, and who long, and would strive, Uke 
Reformers in all past ages, for these old paths, 
must count the cost of their unequal combat. 
The purification of Christianity, and its restora- 
tion to primitive simpUoity and unworldliness, 
is no easy task, seeing the many and mighty 
earthly powers, interests, and prejudices that 
oppose themselves (Ephes. vi. 12). It is not 
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probable indeed^ that much immediate success 
awaits their zeal for the Lord's house. Only 
they have this satisfaction, that by doing their 
best, they " deliver their own souls." It is their 
wisdom in any case not to rest on any arm of 
flesh, but only on the will and power of God, 
looking unto him who " shall purify the sons of 
Levi, and purge them as gold and silver, that 
they may offer unto the Lord an offering in 
righteousness (Mai. iii. 3). 

To sum up the entire question. It is impos- 
sible to deny the truth and fact that the solid 
assurance of man's hope of heaven and eternal 
life can rest alone on the faith of Christ cruci- 
fied, and on the evidence of the kingdom of 
God within; and next, that this saving Mth, 
and this work in the soul, is not the necessary 
or the restricted product or fiiiit of any sup- 
posed indispensable system of rule or ceremo- 
nial, however edifying or profitable such matters 
may be as subordinate helps to our infirmity, 
but only the fiiiit of God s Word sown and 
quickened and watered in the heart by God s 
holy Spirit. 



APPENDIX. 



No. L— Page 10. 

There is an obtsenratioii of JScolampadius, occur- 
ring in the dispute of Zwingle and himself with 
Luther, narrated by Merle D'Aubigne which is well 
worthy of transcribing: — "If/' said he, "we quote 
the fathers, it is only to free our doctrine from the 
reproach of novelty, and not to support our cause 
by their authority," No better definition, remarks 
M. D'Aubigne, can be given of the legitimate use 
of the doctors of the Church, {EtBiory of the JRefor- 
motion, vol. iv., p. 113.) 



No. n.— Page 10. 

In a pamphlet also published by the editor of the 
Record newspaper, in 1837 (referring to the senti- 
ments of the early fathers), there is the following 
remark as to the trustworthiness of an appeal to their 
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testimony (see oh. vii., p. 78) : — " That tribuBal (viz., 
the testimony of the fathers, or Primitive Chnrdh) 
has no authority whatever, nor are we bound to 
follow it further than it followed the Lord find his 
apostles. That is, when we adopt any opinion ot 
practice of that Church, we adopt them not because 
we find them in that Church, but because we find 
them where no doubt it found th®m" (if so) *' in holy 
Scripture. And we are bound to be the more cau- 
tious on this point when we reflect that even in {be 
apostolic age the mystery of iniquity was at work,-^ 
that there were many anti-Christs, — ^and that prae^ 
tical errors of serious magnitude had been introduced 
into the Church.'* And again, — 

" Where other evidence is wanting, we will readily 
receive that of the Primitive Church. But where w^ 
have clear and abundant Scriptuire evidence'' (andim 
what essentia matter have we not P), ** an appeal io 
that Church is quite superfluous." 



'No. m.— Page 58. 

There is a remark of Luther, though not made 
on this occasion with any reference to monastieiflm, 
which yet incidentally and beautifully applies to 
it, and shows its undiristian character (see M^le 
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D'Aubigne's History of the Beformatum^ toL i.» p. 
283):— 

''Beoeiye thine erring and ignorant brethren as 
iJeens Cl^t receired thee. Bear with them pa- 
tiently; make their sins your own; and if you 
have any good thing to communicate to them, do it.'' 
(Do not withdraw yourself from tibem, and place high 
walls between you, as much as to say with the 
Pharisee, '^ I am not as other men are ;'' I am holier 
than thou !) ^* It is a wretehed righteousness which 
will not bear with others because it deems them evil, 
and seeks the solitude of a desert, instead of doing 
good to such by long suffering, by prayers, and 
example. If thou art the lily and the rose of Christ, 
know that thy dwelling place is among thorns. Only 
take heed lest by impatience, rash judgments, and 
pride thou thyself become a thorn. Christ reigns in 
the midst of his enemies. If he had desired to live 
only among the good, and die only for such as loyed 
him, would he have died at aU P And among whom 
would he have lived P " 

This is Christian charity ! to live in the world in 
order to do good in it ; to mix with the world, to be 
its "salt'M Monks and nuns and Eremites only 
cowardly flee the battle field, atid all the while, 
Pharisee like, boast of righteousness and self-denial. 
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No. IV.— Page 60. 

Hobertsoiij in his History of Scotland^ speaking of 
the destruction of this monasteries^ and the stripping 
of the Bomish churches of their vain ornaments by 
the provoked and indignant Protestants^ gives the 
following explanation of the cause : — 
. " How absurd soever and ill-founded the speculative 
errors of Popery may be, some inquiry and attention 
are requisite towards discovering them. The abuses 
and corruptions which had crept into the public 
worship of that Church lay more open to observation, 
and by striking the senses excited more universal" 
(at least more ready) '^ disgust. Under the long 
reign of heathenism, superstition . seemed to have 
exhausted its talent of invention, so that when a 
superstitious spirit seized Christians " (as it is again 
doing now-a-days) " they were obliged to imitate the 
heathens in the pomp and magnificence of their cere- 
monies, and to borrow from them the ornaments and 
decorations of their temjdes. To the pure and simple 
worship of the primitive Christians there succeeded 
a species of splendid idolatry, nearly resembling those 
Pagan originals, whence it had been copied. The 
contrariety of such observances to the spirit of Christ* 
ianity was almost the first thing in the Bomish 
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system which awakened the indignatioii of the Be- 
Ibnners" (at least of the common people), ''who 
applying to these the denunciations in the Old Testa- 
ment against idolatry, imagined^' (and justly so) 
" that they could not endeavour at suppressing them 
with too much zeal. No task could be more accept- 
able to the multitude than to orertum those seats of 
superstition." 

The historian continues — "By demolishing the 
monasteries throughout the, kingdom, and setting at 
liberty their wretched inhabitants, they hoped to 
render it impossible ever to rebuild the one, or to 
re-assemble the other.'* (See Ebbertson's works, 
vol. i., p. 406.) 

• Who could have believed that after three full cen- 
turies more of Protestantism as the nominally estab- 
lished religion of both Scotland and England, Romish 
decorations and vanities and superstitions should 
again be on the ascendant, and monasteries and nun- 
neries should complacently be suffered everywhere 
to spring up, and spread their dark shades over the 
land!! 



No. v.— Page 66. • 

There is an admirable reply of King James, noted 
by Fuller in his Church History, "worfky of transGrip>> 
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tion: — '^A great person comphdned to King James, 
when at Cambridge^ of the inyerted sitoaticm of a 
eoU^e chapel (north and south), to whom the kin^ 
answered, ' it matters not how the chapel stands, so 
their hearts who go thither be set aright in Gtod's 
service/ " (See voL iii. p. 362.) 



No. VI.— Page 114 

Obsebvakce of Days. — ^Fuller, the quaint Church 
historian, treating of the Sabbath controversy in the 
time of Charles I., divides the controversialists 
thereon into three classes — Sabbatarians, moderate 
men, and anti-4Sabbatarians. The following he re* 
cords as a sentiment of the middle men, whidii for 
its curionsness, merits transcribing :—'' The Lord's 
day is like the feet and toes of Nebuchadnezsar's 
image, part of potter's day, and part of iron (Dan. iL 
41). The day part, and ceremonial moiety of that 
commandment (namely, that seventh day, or Jewidi 
Sabbath) is mouldered away, and buried in Christ's 
grave. The iron part, namely, a mixture of morality 
therein, one day in seven, is perpetual and everlast- 
ing." (Vol. iii., p. 374.) 

What this moml obligation contains or requires is 
exiffessed in another place as " spending the day to 
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his (Le., Christ's) glory, in the proper duties thereof." 
Kow every day should be spent to Christ's glory 
(Phil. i. 21 and CoL iii. 17) ; and the only one pre- 
oedeitt from Scripture which we possess of the mode 
of observing the first day of the week by the first 
C9mstians is (Acts xx. 7) the coming together '^to 
break bread." For all other observance we have 
only the traditionary or historical testimony of Church 
practice. 



^ No. VIL— Page 146. 

** He who built an ark for the one elect family of 
the antidiluvian world" (says the Bev. J. Wylie in 
his admirable work on the papacy), '^ had provided a 
retreat for the little company chosen to escape the 
mighty shipwreck of Christianity. Gt)d placed his 
Church aloft- on the eternal hillsj in the place 
prepared for her. Nature had enriched this abode 
with pine forests, and rich mountain pastures, and 
rivero which issue from the frozen jaws of the glaeie^, 
and made it strong as beautiful by a wall of peaks 
iliat pierce the <^Qds, and look down on earth from 
amidst the firmaments calm, white with everlasting 
mows. Here it is that we find the true apostolic 
Cbunoh. Here, far from the magnifioence of dome. 
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the fragrance of inoense, and the glitter of mitreB^ 
holy men of God fed the flock of Christ mth the pure 
word of life." 

But at length a demon pope (Innocent ''III.) 
" descried the streak of day on the crest of the alps," 
and aroused the monarchs of earth, his yassal and 
benighted slaves, with fire and sword to extirpate 
the faith. '' The work" (says our author) ** was three 
centuries a doing. It was done effectually at last 
however. Neither sex, nor age, nor rank, have we 
spared, says the leader of the war against the Albi- 
genses; we have put all aUke to the sword." 
( Wplie on the Papacy^ p. 89.) 

Such were the weapons of Rome! And yet the 
truth lived, lives, and will live, until Christ hath 
** put all enemies under his feet." 



No. Vm.— Page 1?3. 

Did it ever come to pass that all professing 
Christians, as in the New Testament Church, should 
join in '^ breakix\g of bread," it is manifest some more 
available provision would be requisite for so wide 
celebration. The mode as at present used in the 
Church of England seems hardly to contanplate the 
.communicating of a whole congregation. A lengthgr 
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appendage to an already too protracted service^ which 
is trying enough now, would become utterly imprac- 
ticable were every individual to communicate. Either 
a shorter form would be necessitated, or sections of 
congregations would have to be allotted for different 
opportunities. 



No. IX.— Pagb 189. 

Fuller relates of Archbishop Laud, in his t3rran- 
nous pressing of conformity, "that a minister was 
censured in the high commission for this expression 
in a sermon, that *it was suspicious that now the 
night did approach, because the shadows were so 
much longer than the body, and ceremonies more in 
force than the power of godliness.' '' {Fuller' » 
Church Histori/, vol. iii., p. 381.) 

Thank God ! we have no high commission now, in 
our day, to put down such wholesome, and still needfiil, 
warning admonitions ! 



No. X.— Page 52. 

Since this work was in the press, a paragraph has 
appeared in the Brighton Serald, of Nov. 21st, 1863, 
giving an account (as it is said) of *' a very eloquent 
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and unpressiye lecture on the subject of The Bestora* 
tion of Monastic Life in ike Church of England, by. 
the Bey. Brother Ignatius, &c.,^ &o.*' ! 

Of the "eloquence" of the lecturer the writer 
would make no question ; but as to the " impressiye- 
ness " of his lecture, this must haye rented more on 
the character of mind of the hearers, than on the real 
excellence, the true statements, or fisiir deductions of 
the lecturer ; for of these there is abundant room for 
question. 

Leaying then the lecturer's many plausible but totally- 
ungrounded recommendations of monasticism to such 
as haye not penetration enough to see their hollow- 
ness and craftiness, the writer will here only note the 
two soUtary specified attempts at producing authority 
or commendation of monastic life from Scripture, in 
order to show in a few words how utterly they fail, 
and how miserable, and how inapplicable, and how 
strained, and peryerted, at all times are Bomish efforts 
to enlist the Word of God on their side. 

The first passage of Scripture produced, and on 
which the lecturer, it is obsenred, "much dwelt," is 
from Matt. xix. 29 : — " And eyery one that hath for- 
saken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or &ther, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for niy name's 
sake, shall receiye an hundred fold, and shall inherit 
everlasting life." 
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Now, without going any further, surely no one hut 
a Bomanist would ever have thought of deducing 
monasticism out of such a declaration as this any 
more than he would the Papal supremacy out of 
Matt* xvi. 18, 19; apostolical succession from 
Matt xxviii. 20; transuhstantiation from John yL 
56, or Luke zxii. 19 ; or purgatory from 1 Cor. iii. 
13 ! Seeing, howeyer, the attempt is made, the 
validity of the attempt must be examined. 

It is true Peter said (speaking for himself and the 
sest of his brothier apostles) ^^ Lo, we have left all and 
followed thee ;'' and as truly our Lord answered in the 
words in Matt. xix. 29. But what parallel is there 
between this and monasticism? Our Lord himself 
was a wanderer upon earth, not having ^* where to lay 
his head," ever going about ^Ho do good,'' and to 
" heal all that were possessed of the devil." And he 
diooses twelve apostles to be witnesses of his words 
and works, and so companions of his itinerancy. 
The sons of Zebedee leaving ''their father dkid 
their nets," and Levi forsaking his " receipt of cus- 
tom," were hence matters of simple necessity. Oan 
the Bomanist allege the same necessity fot all, or any 
of those, whom they counsel to embrace the monastic 
life? Nay, more, have we any evidence that their 
own boasted Apostle Peter forsook his wife? Does 
not the Apostle Paul (I Cor. ix. 6) expresdy refer to 
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the &ct that Peter (or Cephas) did ''lead about a 
wife,'' and this long after Christ had departed. Nay, 
does not St. Pan! counsel (1 Cor. vii.) that husband 
and wife should not leave each other, even though 
one should be an infidel ? And does not Peter him- 
sdf give solemn directions as to mutual conjugal 
duties (1 Peter iii. 1, &c.), which were utterly vain 
and a mockery if it were, as Papists corruptly teach, 
a superior Christian virtue to forsake husband or wife 
altogether ? Is it then wilfulness and deceit, or is it 
a want of common sense in the Romanist, not to 
perceive the obvious meaning of the Saviour's words 
— a meaning which it is manifest his disciples never 
misconceived, but understood in the spirit, not in the 
letter, except where occasion demanded such actual 
sacrifice? Nay, our Lord hknself supplies this very 
interpretation in a former conversation with his dis- 
ciples, as recorded Matt. x. 37. It is when the two 
things come in opposition to each other — ^love to 
father or mother, &c., and love to Christ — ^so that it is 
as a " sword " between the two (v. 34) that we are to 
take our choice of forsaking one or the other, but not 
else ; and these, and these only, were the instances or 
circumstances under which the early Christians acted ; 
but as for those self-inflicted denials, and in truth 
that culpable desertion of the social duties of life 
which arose in an after and corrupted age, neither the 
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Scripture nor the earliest Cliristians knew anything, 
or practised anjrthing of the kind. 

The other portion of Scriptore so complacently 
noticed and relied on is from Bey. ziv. 4. It would 
not be too severe or undeserved to say that the pro- 
duction of this text, in the sense here put upon it, has 
a strong savour of pruriency and immoraUly. The 
only refutation, therefore, of this perverted view of a 
solemn vision of beatified saints, which the writer 
will condescend to offer, is the teaching of St. Paul 
(Hcb. xiii. 4). Indeed, if the truth must be told, 
and if the revelations often exposed of the secret 
abominations of nunneries and monasteries could 
bear the light, it is little to be doubted that forced 
celibacy has been the most prolific source not only 
of the sins of uncleanness, but of wholesale child 
murder ! I 
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